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FOREWORD 



This report is the final product of a study conducted by the Southern 
Regional Education Board and made possible by a grant from the Research 
Applied to National Needs program of the National Science Foundation* It 
is our hope that the study has added impetus to a realisation that higher 
education, which is aupported by society ^ can flourish best when Its insti- 
tutions partleipats aatively in the solution of society's problOTS, 

This synopsis of state goverMient-^universlty relations in five 
Southern states was prepared in response to discussions at a meeting of 
state government and academic leadership In Atlanta on May 5-6 ^ 1975. 
Convened to direct attention to the findings of the "Academic Community 
as a Backup Force to State Government'* study and explore their impli- 
cations, the conference focused largely on the diversity with which govern^ 
ment and the universities in the various states have implemented their 
general coimitment to more effective state government-university relations 

The five approaches which are highlighted in this report are meant 
to be instructive as well as illustrativs. They are disseminated as a 
stimulus to other states which may benefit by closer eKamination of their 
own structure on how better to facilitate the service of the acad^lc 
community as a backup to state goverMent* 

Winfred Godwin 
President 
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SECTION I«-OVERVIEW 



This study contalna descriptions of numerous approachee used in five 
Southern states to enable local universities to'^provlde selected backup 
services to state government. The report Is based on Informal case studies 
In Florida 5 Georgia , Msalsslppl, North Carolina and Tennessee » 

The descriptions of the programs reveal that a variety of organlza^ 
tlonal structures and tectalquea are being used in the several states to 
facilltata the delivery of a broad range of services by local universities 
to state government. Together, they comprise an Interesting set of alter^ 
natives, conceived under a variety of conditions and utilising different 
arrangements, Thus^ each state represents a different situation and a 
different response to the cofmon problem of how universities can best organ- 
Ize themselves to provide services to particular groups in state government 

Purpose 



The purpose of this study is to describe the methods and procedures 
currently being used in five Southern states to provide various kinds of 
university services to state governments* While there may be no unique or 
best approach to developing closer wrklng arrangenenta between state 
governments and universities ^ some syst^s are undoubtedl'^ more effective 
than others* Moreover p a knowledge of how some states have approached the 
problem may be helpful to persons in other states who may wish to Improve 
existing unlversity/govermttent relationships or who are beginning for the 
first tJ^e to Involve the universities in a supporting role to assist state 
government * 



Background 

Both the problems and potentials of involving the universities as a 
backup force to state governments were eKplored in a 1974 study conducted 
by the Southern Regional Education Boardtl It confirmed that universities 
do include persons with unique skills as well as other resources which can 
be used effectively under a variety of conditions to assist state govern-* 
ments In many different ways. Indeed, evidence was presented that some 
universities regularly provide services to state government , suggesting that 
others might also if they were so inclined and appropriately organised. 



Gene A. Bramlett^ The Academic Comunltyi A Backup Force to State 
Government 3 A Report to the National Science Foundation, Research Applied 
to National Needs (RANN) in partial fulfillment of Grant GI-37858, prepared 
by Southern Regional Education Board (Atlanta! SREB, September, 1974), 
199 pp. 
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Similarly p It was report sd that many officials of state govertiment are 
aware of the potential eontrlbutions that universities can makii toward . 
the solution of eociety's problm^ but that they are often unsure about 
how to eetabllsh effective ll^^ges between the two groups « 

A number of problems were cited as affecting the flow of useful ser- 
vices from universities to thalr state goverraients, toe Is that the 
traditional atruetures under which unlvarsltlas operate make It difficult 
for state governments to tap the particular kind of university eKpertlse 
needed at the time It Is needed. Inadequate funds are another barrier « . 
State govertmLenta often lack sufficient funds to purchase services and the 
unlveraltiea may not be funded in a way to enable thOT to provide free 
services. Also, lack of a definite structure to facilitate commimlcatlon 
between state agencies In need of sewlcea and the unlvaraitles that might 
provide them is another type of barrier. 

Significantly, the study team did not recoranend a single "best'" 
approach or method for overcoming these barriers* Inatead, it outlined 
the key principles Involved and suggested that the best procedure for a 
particular state depended upon local conditions which would have to be 
studied and resolved. These conditions Include tha state of de%^elopment 
of existing organisational structures^ local attitudes and personalltiasi 
past ej^erlences, methods of payment for services and the willlngiiess of 
university and government officials to work out satisfactory linkages 
between them. 



Method 



The case studies were conducted by parsons who are intimately fOTodLllar 
with local situations. Although each reporter was askad to fallow a common 
outline of points to be covered ^ thay ware allowed to deviate from the out-- 
line, depending upon thalr judgment of the university-state cooperative 
arrangraents that could be described in the Itolted space allotted. ThuSp 
the resulting descriptions of universlty/govamment working arrangements 
vary considerably in scope and depth of content. 

The dascriptlons of programs in each of the five states generally are 
presented in a favorabla lights as would be eKpectad of one writing about 
programs In his own stata. Nevertheless, several of the writers candidly 
point out difficulties with prasent approaches* T'Jhera other mora funda- 
mental difflcultlas are glossed over* the caraful reader may Identify 
potential problems concerning the applicability of particular approaches 
In view of conditions in his own state. | 

A Comparison of State Approaches 

The case studies presented In Section II through VI are concerned with 
the central task of describing selected proerams through which local uni- 
V6^,rsitlefl provide services to state government* They vary consldivrablyi 
however, with respect to the mrnbar of universities Included in the analysis. 



Georgia, for example, begins broadly %?lth a general orientation of all unl- 
verBitles, then gradually narrows to a particular special project; In which 
the major universities of the state are involved. The Tennessee report 
concentrates on how the University of Tennessee System is organized to 
serve state government and mentions only in passing that the Stata Universlt 
and Community College System also provides services to state govermaeut* 
The North Carolina and the Mississippi cases deal with statewide approaches ^ 
while the Florida case study focuses primarily on one recently developed 
technique of delivering appHert research services to state government-^the 
GTAR program. 

Thus 5 a point to bear in mind is that the case studies generally do 
not include complete descriptions of all efforts to serve state government 
taking place In each state* Moreover ^ greater emphasis is placed on some 
approaches than on others, a decision tempered In part by the availability 
of information and In part by the desire to highlight particular programs 
or techniques which are most likely to be applicable In other states. 



CoTmnitment 

Several of the case studies emphaslEe the long tradition of service 
by local universities to state goverrattent. North Carolina and Georgia are 
particularly noteworthy from the standpoint of the longstanding commitmant 
of local universities to provide services to state government. Similarly, 
several universities in Tennessee have gained recognition^ especially since 
World War II, because of the services they provide to state government. 

In all of the case studies ^ the larger land-*grant institutions-*-* 
usually Mong the most diversified of local Institutions of higher education 
stand out most prominently in terms of their public programs* These Instl-- 
tutionsj It will be remembaredj were the pioneers in eKtenslon and public 
service to agriculture. In more recent years 5 state land^grant Institutions 
hava broadenad their sub j act matter base so that today they are among the 
most active type of university in terms of services provided to state govern 
ment . 

The comiitment to serve state govarnmants, however^ Is not confined 
to the state land-grant Institutions, For example^ the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, Georgia Techt Memphis State and Florida State 
University are examples of institutions which today , If not earlier, are 
strongly coOTaltted to the concept of being of service to state government* 

Generally, the case studies reveal that there are at least several 
major public institutions In each state which are strongly co™itt€d to 
the concept of serving state government as well as other groups outside 
the Institutions. They vary, however, in tha extent to which they have 
actually developed strong cooperative relationships with state govertment. 
While several Institutions have highly developed public service delivery 
systems^ others are still laboring under the we:ight of Improvised systems 
which function reasonably well In some Instance^ but not in others. 
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Scope of segylcea provided 



The scope of ssrvlces prDvlded to state government rune the gamut of 
university capabilltiea and government neade. They include special re- 
search projects, consulting services » and several kinds of training and 
continuing education acti^'ltiei. The programs In North Carolina and Georgia, 
for example, are extremely broad ample evidence Is presented to indicate 
that all of the categories listed above are provided in considerable volume 
to state government* 

The Florida report emphasises that state's applied research program 
carriad out through the ST^ program which was Implemented several years 
ago* Undoubtedly, many other kinds of services are provided to state govern-^ 
ment by Florida universities, although they are not stressed in the report* 
Similarly, the forms of services provided by universities in Tennessee and 
Mississippi further Illustrate the range of services provided by acadmic 
institutions for state government. 



Organizational structures 

In all of the states there is at least one university-based unit 
established specifically to serve state government* Georgia and North 
Carolina have well-organlged Institutes of Government. In Tenness^a, 
there is a Municipal Technical Advisory Service to serve municipal govern- 
raents, a County Technical Assistance Service for county governments and a 
Center for GovermQental Training designed to coordinate training and career 
development courses for employees of both local and state governments, 
S^larly, the Bureau of Goverimiental Research at the University of mssls* 
alppi and the systemwlde STAR program In Florida are mechanisms for provid- 
ing services to state government. 

Each of these programs, however, vary wider/ in the way they are 
structured, their relationship to state government, how they are funded, and 
the principal groups in state government for which the services are provided. 
The University of North Carolina's Institute of Government (Chapel Hill), 
for example, is oriented more to the needs of the sta^^. legislature than to 
operating agencies of state govenOTent. Nevertheless, it is an unusually 
active g^csup in teras of the services It provides to the legislative branch. 
The Institute of Government at the University of Georgia combines within a 
single unit powerful service capabilities to all levels of government In 
that state. Each of the University of Tennessee's three-unit complex 
specialises In a single activity, e.g., governmental training or services 
to municipal goverOTant or services to county government. 

Mississippi's unique Research and Development Center at Jackson is 
significant not only from the standpoint of the services It provides to 
state government, it also illustrates an unusual blend of state government/ 
university control, with state go veriment apparently playing a larger role 
in its governance than the academic units. Finally, Florida's STAR program, 
which concentrates on applied research to state government. Is operated 
syetemwlde and Includes the participation of a number of educational Inst^ 
tutions in that state. 
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Overlying thesa units ^ which are designed primarily to serve state 
government, are scorea of apeclallged units which frequently or occasionally 
assist state governinent in relatively narrow fields* Worth Carolina is 
particularly noteworthy in this regard. Universities in that state operate 
some- 60 speciallEed centers and Institutes which provide services on narrow 
topics such as water research, urban probleffis, environmental concerns, high-* 
way safety, nutrition, marine science i engineering design, population studies, 
statistics, human resources and computational services. Although all of 
these specialized centers and Institutes do not regularly provide services to 
state government, they have the capability of doing so, and many of them do 
provide services to state government from time to time. 

Similarly, the University of Georgia operates several different apecial- 
iEed centers and Institutions which frequently provide services to state 
government* in Tennessee, the UT System has combined nine distinct service 
units under one management called the Institute of Public Service. Although 
each of the nine units has a special mission^ they are combined under a single 
umbrella for manageaient and coordination- 

From these brief comparisons ^ several features stand out. First, each 
of the five states considered has several unlverslty^based units which can 
and often do provide services to state goveriment. Second, the manneir In 
which the servicing units are organised and maniaged varies in the extreme 
among the several states. Third, although it is hazardous to draw a general-* 
Ization from the information available, it would appear that the unlvarsltieo 
In North Carolina, Georgia and Tennassee have more broadly--orgaiii2ed 
university-based programs to serve state goverMient-*^and may be providing ser-* 
vice over a broader spectrum of subjects— than either Florida or Mississippi. 

Variations in policies and procedures 

Wide variations erlst among the five states in terms of operating 
poiicies and procedures governing the university-based units that serve state 
govertment. In Florida, for eKample, the terms under which the STAR program 
operates are rather well-defined, but appear to be evolving as new eKperlence 
is gained. The university units serving state government In Georgia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee are weli*deflned but fleKlble, Moreover, they are not 
necessarily standardised among Institutions within those states. Policies 
and procedures among unlverslty^-based public service organisations In 
Mississippi appear to be less precisely defined than in the other states, and 
they, too, vary greatly from oni* institution to another. 



Funding 

The funding arrangements of service activities provided by universities 
to state govermient also vary in the eKtreme both among and within the states 
studied. North Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee are similar in that some of 
their major public service units have a substantial base of hard funds 
supplemented by other funds from a combination of federal sources and contracts 
and grants. The Florida STAR program Is funded largely by direct approprl'* 
at ions from the state legislature to the Board of Regents which. In turn. 



alioaat#s the funds to various Inetltutlons* The Mississippi uttlve«itles 
taeelve soma govarmaot funds for sarvlcs metlvltias, but (axoapc for tha 
R and D Canter) the ^^unts appear to he lass than in the othar states. 
This is probahly dua In part to great relianea by state gevanment on the 
R and D Cantar for state servlaas whichp In affaatt lassens the naed for 
services trim tha taaahlng-orlantad Institutions. 

Thara appaars to be no clear pattern ^th respeet to who originally 
provided the inltlatlva for astabllshed publle sarvlea programs in the five, 
states. In a nifflibar of aasas» however ^ par tieular oparatlons vara created 
by acts of the state laglslatura* Examples ara the Institute ofr Govern^- 
meat In Korth Carolina , the R and D Center la Mississippi, the STAR program 
la Florida and savaral of tha Tannessee progrms . Some of these programs , 
howayar^ may« have rai^alvad their Initial Impetus from' the universities with 
the state legislatures merely effecting tha arrangraent by appropriata % 
legislation. The ^taat to which this ms the case Is some ttoas unclear 
from tha discussions. 



Program variations 

Hie programs of tha^flve states differ In many respects. The delivery 
system for university research which Florida Is in the process of developing^ 
for example^ ^phaelEes the amual reasses^^nt of priorities and atos at 
achieving tha bast possible mi:^ of activltlas from total available resources. 

Perhaps the most unusual program among tha five states Is ^tlsslssippl's 
R and D Canter » It la the only progrm which appears to be mora closely 
identified with state govarmant than with local universities. Although it 
is lodged la tha local unlvarsity systm for general atolnlstratlva purposes » 
it is basically a unit of state govariuiLent. It is governed by a special 
council and derives its basic support from the etate* Moreover, it Is a non- 
teaching unit I its primary mission Is research and consultativa sarvlcaa, 
including state and local governments. No similar arrangement exists in any 
of the ©ther four states. 

The "special project" described at some length in the Georgia paper , 
appears to be a unique procedure for effecting coiDmiinication between state 
govertment .and local universities. Although It Is not a progrm in the 
usual sense. It eKtands across all unlversity-basad public service operations 
and across all levels of .state goveriment V The primary purp^ this 
special activity is to Improve communication regarding specific needs of 
state gover^ent and the availability of services within the unlversltiea • 
It takes a light touch with respect to coordination by encouraging other 
programs to thrive. It Involves systCTatle visits with units of government 
that might be la need of services but which, for one reason or another ^ are 
not being adequately served by the universities* The manner in which this 
special activity is being carried out in Georgia dasarvas special attention. 

The University of North Carolina's Institute of Government likewise 
deserves special considaration. This unit Is operated aljiost entirely for 
the North Carolina legislature and derives the bulk ^ its funding from the 
legislature. But even with this special mission^ it is still operated by 
tha university, wlth^ the procedure prescMbad by the institution, using . 
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university faculty with full academic credentials. The delicate balance that 
is maintained between state government and the university Is a point deserv- 
ing special attention, 

finally, the two Tennessee unlts-*one earving municipal govertments and 
the other serving county govertuaents^^are aomewhat unuBual in terms of their 
funding arrangements* Both receive a portion of the state's tM revenues 
which are eaOTarked for the regular support of these operations* Although 
they exist primarily to serve locals In contrast to state goveriments^ their 
unique funding approaches may be applicable to other situations in other 
states. 



Concl uiion 



The case studies of university-abased service operations in the five 
states generally are too sketchy to provide detailed information about how 
they are structured and how they serve their state goverraaents* In general, 
however J the presentations are sufficiently detailed to Identify some of the 
major differences and similarities of each approach* Moreover, they suggest 
several different types of approaches, some of which might be applied by 
universities and goverraaents in other states. 

To illustrate, it is clear that North Carolina's universities are 
heavily involved In assisting state goverranentt using a large number of 
specialized, as well as several broadly-based ^ public service organizations 
through which university services are channeled * Tennessee and Georgia have 
fewer public service units than North Carolina, but they, too, have broad 
commitments and annually provide a large volme of services to state govern- 
ment* These progr^s contrast strikingly with Florida's approach through 
its STM program and Mississippi's R and D Center* Perhaps from study of 
these varied arrangements one can identify leads that might be applicable 
in other states* . 
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SECTION II — rLORIDA 



Tha Setting 



General 



The state University System of Florida Is composed of nine universities, 
with one hranch campus. 14 off -campus centers, 20 agrleultural research and 
education centers, and cooperative eKtenslon prograffla In each of the state s 
67 counties. The state University System Is governed by the Florida Board of 
Regents, a corporate body consisting of nine members j appointed by the Governor, 
tirlth the approval of three additional members of the tlorida cabinet, and con- 
firmed by the Senate. The term of appointment Is nine years. The Board of 
Regents selects the heads and approves all programs of the state universities 
and receives a lump sua appropriation from the legislature. State app 
are then allocated to the various institutions by the Regents. 

In recent years, the state University System has been characterized by 
very rapid expansion and growth. Since 1960, the number of universities has 
grown from three to nine, and student enrollment has risen from 27,000 to _ 
114 000. Four of the six new universities built during the past 15 years are 
upper division Institutions which provide instruction at the junior, senior, and 
graduate levels only. 

Florida's primary goal is to build an unexcelled state university system 
of higher education consisting of distinguished state universities which will 
collectively provide the citizens of Florida with educational opportunities 
In all disciplines and at all degree levels without unnecessary or wasteful 
duplication or proliferation. To accomplish this objective, each university 
has strengths in certain areas, but no Institution offers programs in all 
disciplines and at all levels. 

The universities Involved 

The University of Florida In Gainesville and the Florida State University 
In Tallahassee, the two oldest of Florida's publle universities, offer diverse 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional progrws of study for advanced 
eraduate and professional studies. The University of Florida offers the^ 
state's only doctoral programs In engineering and agriculture and extensive 
madical programs. Including the state's only programs in dentistry and 
veterinary medicine. Florida State University has strong program emphasis 
on the fine arts. Including the state's only doctoral level programs in art^ 
music, and theatre. 

Florida ASM University in Tallahassee is In a period of development and 
change of emphasis from an Institution serving a predominantly black student 
body to^a rallally-balanced university with high quality programs l^^fchi- 
trctu^e pSycy! journalism, and otters. The Un^ersity^of South |l«Wa 
in TMpa is a developing Institution which offers a limited number of doctoral 
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prograas^ and which has directed roany of Its research efforts toward solutions 
of problems peculiar to the urban envirotwaent . 

Florida Atlantic Unlvereity in Boca Hatoti, the University of West Florida 
in Fensacolat Florida Technological University in Orlando, Florida Inter-- 
national University In lUml, and the University of North Florida in Jackson- 
ville are regional universities , ^established to serve the educational needs of 
their respactive regions. These universities offer graduate programs through 
the master's level. With the exception of FTU, all are, upper-level in 
tions whose students are drawn primarily from the graduates of nearby community 
collages. ■ . 

These universities serve the educational needs of the • state through 934 
degree programs, A number of these prograjos utillie non-tradltibnal aducatl^ 
delivery systems , Includlt^g "external degree" progrras* an "open. university", 
and continuing education programs. In 1974*75 over 1600 continuing education 
credit courses 9 offered at 50 locations throughout the state i served more than 
32jOOO students. By means of these mechanlsmss 95 percent of the population 
of Florida has access to university level academic programs within a reasonable 
coDmutlng distance. 

Description of Public Service Profirams 

The entire State University System is committed to the land«grant college 
philosophy of research and service to the people of Florida. Long established 
programs of unlvarslty service include the agrleultural research and education 
programs and the Engineering and Industrial iKperlment Station at the Univer* 
slty of Florida* More recently developed unlyereity , service activities are 
illustrated by the Florid^ Resources and lnviroOT#nt Anaiysls Center at Florida 
State University and the Urban and Enviromient Research Center at Ft. Lauderdale 
which is operated by Florida Atlantic and Florida International Universities • 
SIk public and two private universities plus one comraunlty college participate . 
in the State University System of Florida Sea Grant program r These rese 
advisory and educational progrms currently are supported by a $1 million 
grant from the National Atmospheric and Oceanic Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Comnerce, 

In order to provide more effective vehicles for the coordination of large 
scale multi^unlversity: research activities i the State University System Insti-* 
tute of Oceanography (SUSIp). located In St. Patersburg, and the Florida Solar 
Energy Center (FSIC) at Cape Canaveral have been developed. In each case 
these systemt^dLde activities are managed by a direetor who reports to the. 
central office of the Board of Regents » though logistical support and services 
are provided by the nearest milverslty**«-the University of Sduth Florida In the 
case of SUSIO| and Florida Technological University in the case of FSEC, In 
addition to coordinating ship time and oceancgraphic research activities among 
Florida universities I SUSIO currently mana|e8 a consortia of rfsearchers from 
Florida's public and private universities^ out-of-state universities and private 
laboratories who are engaged In documenting enviroimOTLtal conditions in the 
eastern Gulf of Mexico prior to coffimerclal oll^drilllng operations. This is 
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Bupportcd by a $3,15 Mlllon contract with the Federal Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The Florid4\ Solar Energy Center, which began operation In 197S with a 
$1 million state appropriation , conducts research, teeting and information 
dleaemlnation prDgrama dealing with eolar energy* Florida's public and private 
universities^ aa well as other appropriate organisations, may participate in 
the Solar Centfir*s activities* 

The STAR Program for State Governmeat . ; ^ 



During the past three years» the state un^e^sity; system has allocated a 
total of $3 million for state-related research and public seryice pro je^ 
These monies came from the , educational and general state budget appropriation 
^Ich had been formulae-generated for research at t^^^^ 

1973-74 and 1974-75, the legislature earmarked funds In the approprlat 16ns ^^b^ 
for this purpose* In 1975-76, no funds were earaarfced, but the Board of ^^^R^ 
allocated $1 million for state-related research pro jectf to serv^ ae^ a ^precursor 
to developing a program known as Service Through Applicatibn of 

During 1973-74, $1 mililon earmarked for research on problems^ ^r 
to the missions of the -vrarlous state agencies was used to ,f und 40 reseaM 
Jects at the state unlversltlesV In 1974-75, more than 

fund an additional 41 projects plus $100,000 allocated for solar energy re- 
search at the University of Florida* In addition, $100,000 was allocated for 
the Governmental Law Center at the Florida State University, and $50,000 for 
red tide research by the University of South Florida and the; Mote Marine Lab- 
oratory of Sarasota. During 1975-76, another $1 million was allocated for 47 
research and public service projects at the state universities* 



Project selection process ' 

The projects funded were selected from proposals submitted to the Board 
of Regents from the universities In^response to research ..needs .expressed by., 
state agencies. In 1974-75, a letter was sent to the head of each state agency 
requesting submission of problems related to the respective missions of eac 
agency which university researchers might help solve. The professional staff 
of the Board of Regents then directed these requests, to the universities best 
equipped to respond to the state agency requests. Research proposals prepared 
by university researchers ware returned to the respective agencies which had 
originally requested the research for their review of the proposals and an 
assessment of whether the proposed projects appropriately addressed the prob- 
lems identified by the agencies. A Research Priorities J^visory ComnittM^ 
composed of representatives from the two houses of the legislature,^ 
governor's of iElce and the chancellor's office, established priority rankings 
for broad research a^eas, but did not review the individual proposals. Regents 
professional staff used these priority rankings when evaluating and reconmend- 
Ing projects for funding. 

Each state agency that requested research projects was encouraged to 
share in the cost of the research. Among those projects funded in 1974-75, 
agency cost sharing ranged from none to 62 percent of the total cost of the 
p^-oject* Overall, agency contributions totaled $286,172, or 18 percent of 
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the total project eosts. Projects funded during 1973-74 were selected from 
requeate totaling more than $3 million. In 1974-75, state agenclee submitted 
more than 300 requests with a total coBt In excess of $9 million* 

In order to accelerate the funding decision process and to make allocations 
available to researchers early In the academic year, state agencieo were asked 
In 1975-76 to request research projects prior to final passage ©f the Irglsla- 
tlve appropriations act. Still, more than 140 project requests were received 
which would have required In eKcesi of $5.5 million to complete. Because only 
$1 million In Regents* funds were available for these projects , it was not 
considered worthwhile to solicit from university researchers proposals for 
projects which had little likelihood of being funded. Thus, only those, projects 
for which a state agency was willing to supply substantial "hard'' matching funds 
(in contrast to in-kind or service matching) , plus conttnuatloni of pro j ects 
funded during the previous years, were sent to the universities* 

In addition, universities were permitted to submit proposals to perform 
research or services for local agencies which were willing to supply substantial 
cash matching (defined as 15 percent br^Mre of the total project cost) and 
these proposals were allowed to compete with othms returned from the universi- 
ties, Sikty-one of the latter type proposals, for which $1*73 million from 
Regents* funds would have been required, were received. In 1975*76, agency 
contributions totaled $276,965 In matching funds, or 22 percent of the total 
project costs. . '. ' . 



The future of STAR ^ - 

The STiUR project la intended to provide a vehicle for the expansion and 
broadening of state university research and service activities, vmile the 
final STAR plan has not yet been approved by the Board Regents, it is 
anticipated that the program will function In the following manner. An 
academic task force, composed of representatives from each of the state uniyer- 
sltiesi will develop a proposed set of program areas for which funds are to 
be riqySsted from the l^lslWure to support research and service activities. 
A Basearch and Ser^^lce Advisory Council compoaed of %ot less than seven 'members, 
including nominees of the governor, the president of the Senate, the speaker of 
the House, and the chancellor (who will ser^e as chairman) * will receive the 
academic task force buggestlrins and recommend the nimber of program areas and 
level of funding to be requested from the legislature* ■ 

' Each state university will be advised of the research and public service 
program areas determined by the Advisory CouhcllV Similarly, state and other 
pubilc-orlented agency heads will be advised of priority program areas and 
will be encouraged to cosmunlcate to the Board of Regents specific project 
needs .which, in turn, will be transmitted to all state universities. After 
formal project proposals are received in the central of flee of the Board of 
Regents, outBlde technical consultants who are speclallsta In the fields 
covered by the proposals will be employed to review and make reconmendatlons 
on projects to be funded. Final recoOTiendatlons on the specific project to ' 
be funded will not be developed until after the legislature has met and the 
governor has signed the appropriations act, after which awardi will be made 
to successful prbject proposers i 
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In addition to project research , long-tem univaralty IntM-lnstitutional 
and systenwlde raeearch and eervics canters and Institutes will also be 
funded as a part of the STAB progrM. These may include SUSIO, the Solar 
Energy Center, and others* Presently p these proposed policies and procedures 
for the operation of ST^ are In unapproved draft fo«a* 



General aisesement of STMl 

A full analyols and evaluation of projects funded under the state-related 
research progrM Is now becoming possible since the projects funded during the 
first year of the program are now being completgd. Twenty thousand dollars 
of the $1 million allocated during 1975-76 la being used for svaluation|t 
results of the evaluation study should be available In the Spring of 1976* 
More eKtensive, ongoing evaluations will ba conducted during 1976-77 and In 
subsequent years. 

Even in the absence of final evaluations, however, sevaral prallmlnary 
observations are evident. First, the state-^elatad research projects appear 
highly successful In terms of interest and participation by the various state 
agencies. It maBt ba noted, however, that some of these ama state agancleB 
have aupportad university research directly in tha past. It has been suggested 
that a few agendas might have vlawad the ST^ program as an opportunity to 
obtain some of the smam research with the axpanditura of fawar dollars from 
the agency budget than would have been the case In the absanca of the state- 
related resaarch program. It is also apparent that In some Instances pro- 
ject requests ware actually genarated by unlvarslty rasearchars who then 
found an agency which would serve as broker in transmitting the request to 
tha Regents* office for direction back to the univerolty researcher from 
whence it came. might have been antlciapted, agency attitudes and abili- 
ties for cost sharing in research projects vary widely. 

Secondly, state university rasearchars hava the eapabllltles and Interests 
for attacking a wide variety of raal problams of i^edlate Interast to the 
state.- Energy, the-environment,-e educational concerns have 

been prominent In projects funded to data. It might be of Interest to eK^ilne 
the priority ordering recoMended by the STAR academic task force to the 
Resaarch and Service Advisory Council for future funding. Using tha ten State 
of Florida program structure areas plus anergy as an alaventh area, the task 
force recomtaended s 



1. 


Natural Resources and Invlronmental Itanagement 


2. 


Enargy 


3. 


Education 


4. 


Health 


5. 


Social and Rehabllltatlvtt Services 


6. 


CrJae Control 


7. 


Manpower and loployment 


8. 


Business, Agriculture, and Consumer Servieee 


9. 


Transportation 


10. 


Governmental Direction and Support 


11. 


Eecreatlon and Culture 
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•As expected p several' problems have been iidentified In can junction with the 
state-related research program* Satisfactory solutions have been found .to 
problems, such as the possible lapsing of project monies because they remained 
uEispent at the end of the fiscal year. All projects are funded by a transfer 
of funds into university grants and donations trust funds which' do not revert 
back bo the state at the end of each year. Moreover § time eKtensions for , 
projects which cannot be completed as originally scheduled have been given 
routinely* [' = ' 

Solutions to some other problems have been mere elusive* In a few in-^ 
atancesi state agencies have been unable to provide their shire of funds 
pledgecl when projects were proposed* While some agencies have been content 
to transfer their shire or funds to a project account at its beginning, other 
agencies have required periodic progress reports and ha^e transferred funds 
only upon certification of completion of work. 

During the first year of the program, matching funds pledged by some ^ 
state agencies, turned out to be 'only in-kind secretarial ^ duplicating or 
computer se^iriceSj which could not always be utilised by the individual re- 
searchers to the desired extent. A recurring problem" for the universities 
has been that of recoyery' of actual indirect costs for projects done for. state 
agencies. The Regents' monies for the st^te-related research projects have 
thus far all originated in the universities* educational arid general budget. 
Because budget support costs and personnel are built in on a formula basis, 
the distribution of state-*related research funds to the 'universities has been 
approKlmately in the same amounts they would have received f or^* research had 
there been no state'-related research progrM* Thus, the indii'ect costs 
actually preceded the allocation of Regents* state-related project dollars to 
the institutions* However, the state agency funds which institutions re- 
ceived from these projects were not similarly accompanied by any ''overhead". 
The propriety of overhead payments from one state agency to another is not 
easily agreed upon in all cases. ' This problem has been specifically identified 
in STM planning. It has been proposed that actual indirect costs for future 
research be Identified and recovered from state agencies. 

Another problem of considerable concern to the universities is stability 
and continuity of funding. During the recent period Of rapid growth, this 
was much less of a problem because persons hired on* soft money could usually 
be absorbed into the university after the contract on which' they were hired 
had terminated. However, in a period when university resources aria stabiliz- 
ing or possibly even shrinking! acconmiodation of persons hired on contract re- 
search has become more difficult. For this reason, the STAR project has been 
designed to address priority areas for research in terms of a S^year plan which 
will be updated annually. A research management Information system, including 
an Inventory of all State- University System mlaalon-orlented research and 
service projects, is now being developed by the Board of Regents staff* It is 
hoped that the new procedure will aid in 'the Identification of sources of 
information on specific research problems and intke possible widespread and 
effective information dissemination concerning the results of this research, 
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Suflgfiary 



In giiTnmayyj the State Unlvarslty Syatem of Florida im firmly co^ltted to 
the land-grant unlvarslty philosophy of applied ressaroh and service to the 
people^ This conmltoant has been d^onstrated through the formation of systems- 
wide inter-^lnstitutional Institutes and canters to coordinate and facilitate 
the beet use of all avallabla talent in the universities for thesa programs 
and by the funding of |3*3 million of research and servlca projects during the 
past three years. 

Furthermore, the developmant of the STAR prograoai which prOTldes a 
vehlcla for the further aKpansion of applied research programs In the state 
universities p is a relnf or client of that Qonmlttimt. The actual mechanics 
of funding state^related research projects in Florida universities have 
evolved during the past three years and further refinements of the mechanisms 
will be developed as the STAR program becomes operational A careful monl-* , 
torlng of the results of the applied research, and its ueefulness to the 
agencies which initially requested the works 1^ In order and is being developed 
University concerns about indirect costs and etabllity of funding must be 
satlsfaQtorlly resolved. Finally, an effective information dissemination 
system must become operational to make the results of this research readily 
available for potential users. 
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SECTION III— BORGIA 



The Setting 



The Univarslty System of Georgia consists of thirty-one ssparate Institu- 
tions, iMluding flftaen Junior coUegeSs twelve ssnior col^^ 
senior ualvarsltles * Ths responsibility of the University System of Geor 
to perform a publla eerirlee function we dallnaaM^ by the Board of Ragents 
in a policy statement* to 1971^ which sarves as the basic guideline for public 
servlea actlvltlee throughout the SyatOT. The Univarslty SystCT, however, has 
had a major co^ltmant to public earvlce for many years* as indlcatad by its 
provision of basic funding for certain gpaclflc public service actlvltlasy 
In part* tha 1971 policy statraant esqpreased the system's cotoltment to an 
aKpandad program of public service within all units of the syst^, and to 
encourage universities and collages within the Univarslty System to provide 
rasources necessary to accomplish the purposes explicit in carrying out this 
responsibility* For eKample, atf the University of Gaorgla a total of $23 
million was devoted to public service and aKtension activities In 1975, 

The statesient emphaslEed that Institutions of higher education are be* 
coming a major instrumentality through which our nation Is attempting to deal 
with some of its mora Important and pressing problems* and mentioned that the 
University System has a long and dlstlngulehed public sewlca record with 
Gaorgla government agencies , The provision of additional programs of public 
service for government off IclalsVwas one specific area Mentioned for attention 
by individual institutions and the systrai as a whole. Each institution in 
the system was charged with the responsibility of developing and implementing 
a program of public service which applies the resources of the institution 
to the problems and needs of the people and c^unities which It serves, 

A vice chancellor for services Is responsible for the overall direction 
of the University Systra's public service activities and each Institution 
has someone designated as public service director. It Is understood by 
individual Institutions that mutually cooperative and supportive relationships 
are essential in carrying out many of its programs. 

One major mission of the Univarslty System of Georgia's public service 
program io to make maKimim use of the system's resources ^en they can- relate 
to problems* issues or needs of Georgia's state govenment agencies. It 
performs this mission through applied research* special studies* off-campus 
classes (credit and non-credit)* workshops* semlnarB and technical assistance. 
To illustrate* junior and senior colleges provide" assistance to state ''govern- 
ment dlatrict offices located In their regions* and some provide statewide 
assistance whan special skills are available. A major law enforcement pro- 
gram was recently provided to the State Department of Public Safety by Georgia 
Southern College, 

* The major public assistance to state govertraent* however* Is prwlded by 
the systOT's four senior institutions. As typical eKftmples, major services 
are regularly provided to (1) the State Department of Transportation by the 
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Geoifgla Institute of Technology ^ C2) the State Department of Education by 
Georgia State University and (3) the State Departmmt of Humm Reiourcea 
by the Medical College of Georgia. 

Many of the public service progrmis of the University System are 
organlied and ImplOTented somewhat independently by component institutions. 
Others involve two or more institutions through voluntary cooperation. 
Some; special projectSj howeverp involve the University System's vice chancel^ 
lor for service in an operational manner with one or more institutions par* 
ticlpatlng. These diverse arrang^ents for delivering perviceSt either to 
state goverraent or other groups , provide maxlmim flexibility and effective- 
ness » , . 

The following discussion focuses first on the public service progrmQ of 
the University of Georgla^the largest and most active unit of the University 
System in terms of public service activities. Although the University 
diverse public service operations are noted t emphasis Is placed on^ those pro* 
grams which are most active In serving state govermLent# .This is followed 
by a description of a special program operated by the University System which 
is designed to expedite sery^ices to state goverraient. 

. ; Description of Progr^s at .Tfie Uolverslty of Georgia 

As a land-^grant institution p the University of Georgia, has an outstanding 
history over many years of providing piiblle services to state govec^ent in a 
special way# The University's program of service Is administered by a vice 
president for services who Is responsible for establishing policies pcoor* 
dinatlng eKlstlng programs » developing new activities^ and resolving conflicts « 
Every day ^ In many waySp in all parts of the states . university personnel are 
assisting state govertmLent agencies. 

The Institute of Government 

Althotigh many units of the University of Georgia are heavily involved in 
serving state governments one unlt™the Institute of Government—Is totally 
devoted to developing better government for the people of Georgia. 

For over 25 years this service unit has regularly assisted all branches 
of state government. The Institute makes available Its many resowces to 
state government through programs of continuing educations technical assistance 
and research* Att©nptlng to upgrade the quality of state govertuaental ser-^ 
vices, the Institute provides educational training programs for state agencies 
and legislative. committees p keeping thm abreast of the latest develppmenta 
in their fields in order to better equip them to tackle comples state issues* 
The Institute also studies particular problems of the state for state agencies 
and legislative comilttees and supplies expert opinions on how to Improve 
programs. It offers consultation and advice , to those with special needs s end 
conducts research on general governmental matters which often have wide- 
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ranging af facts. iev«al hundred Individual activities fot state govermoent 
ara undertakan each year« 

The following are tTpical eicamplea of aetivitles provided In each 
service area during the currant yean 

Continuing Educatlon^-implamantad a 200«hour Cartlfiad tonager 
Progr#m for State Hanagamant Personnel * In cooperation with the 
State Merit Syst^i 

Technical Asslstance~provlded technical sarvlces on reapportion* 
ment matters to the Bouse Legislative and Reapportloiment 
Coim&lttee and to individual members of the Georgia Gemeral 
Asa^blyi 

Research^-^conducted a Study of Local Goverrment Revenue Services 
and M Analysis of Alternatives is Georgia for the Georgia 
General Aeseatly. " 

Many activities undertaken by the Institute are offered cooperatively with 
other units of the University and with other institutions In the University 
SystCT. 



Other public seryice operations 

The following are other major units of the University of Georgia which 
have significant levels of ptAllc service involvement with state goverrment ^ 
together with examples of hw they serve: 

Center for Continuing Education-^^asaists In planning and conducting 
all educational progrms « provides educational facilities » provides 
educational television coverage of state legislative sessions » 
conducts staff development activities in adult counseling for all 
state departments^ 

Cooperative EKtension Service-Bassists In community development, 
housing and coaster protection activities , provides help to * 
State Depar^ent of Agricultural . 

Institute of Coiwinity and Area Developments-technical and general 
progrmomlng assistance to state departments of Community Develop** 
ment. Natural Resources, Public Safety^ Human Resources > and 
Transportation I 

Institute of Continuing Legal Education— -a cooperative program of 
the state's law schools and the Georgia Bar which provides 
assistance to the state judiciary branch | 

Marine Resources Extension Program-^narshalls the resources of the 
University System relative to the needs of the coastal region of 
the state; 
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Institute of Natural Resources*— provides continuing education 
mnd technical assistance to the Department of Natural Eesources, 

In additlonp the colleges of Arts and Sciences » Business Adolnistratlon, 
Education and Agriculture p and the schools of HOTe Economics , Journalism p 
Law, Pharniacyp Social Work rad Veterinary Medicine provlds many public ser* 
vices to state agencies and legislative comalttees as requested For cKamplCi 
the College of Education assists the Departront of Offender Rehabilitation in 
operating Its Staff Development Center which is located on the University's 
campue. 

i 

A Special University Syetm Program 
to S ery e State G over mient 



Purpose ' 

In 1972 the qhanceilor of the University Systm and the governor estab- 
lished a special program to deliver to state government agencies, including . 
the legislature^ additional services In the public interest which are avail- 
able or could be made available within the University Syst^* This special 
program was designed to preserve eKistlng direct relationships In public 
service between individual state government agencies and University Systwi 
institutions and/or Individual University Syst^ faculty mCTbers. In 
addition to existing efforts^ however^ the intent was to dwelep a foraal 
cbBEsmnlcatlon and delivery mechanlim with state gavernment agencies and with 
University System institutions to provide additional services to state 
government* 



Relationship to other system proRrams ^ , 

Basic to the new program was the conviction that currently operative 
channels of communication and effective cooperation should not be blocked 
or buffered In any way butp instead, encouraged to grow. The prtoary 
responsibility of the new effort ^a to do the following r , ; 

provide state officials a clear path to seek assistance | 

... ^ ' , ■ 

transmit information on University System service capabilities 
to sttoulate state agenclea to make greater use of syst^ 
resources I " 

encourage state officials to detamlne needs and request 
assistance as much In advance as possible in order that faculty 
and program resources can be allocated to relevant Institutional 
and agency priorities i 

increase the volume of service activity In the most efficient 
manner as state agency demands Increase; 

stimulate Individual Institutions to provide additional public 
service activities to state agencies and legislative coroalttees* 
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Administration 



The chaneellor designated the vice chancelior for services to administer 
this special program, He=, in turn^ selected a senior professional staff 
member who is eKperienced in state government to eerve as the system's 
representative and to Implement the program. The vice chancellor for services 
requested that the presidents of the three major universities each select a 
top level administrator knowledgeable about a wide range of resources in that 
institution who could become the liaison for the system -s representative* 
Those selected were a vice president for research 5 a vice president for service 
and a dean of the business school* In all other system institutions the public 
service representative serves as the point of contact* 

Concurrent with this action * the governor requested each state department 
head to select a department representative through whom all requests for ser-- 
vice from this University System project would be channeled and to whom the 
system^ s rapresentative would relate potential types of public service assis- 
tance. Most state department heads decided to serve in this capacity themselves 
and the remainder appointed senior professional staff members* The state leg- 
islature is represented by the lieutenant governor, the speaker of the house , 
and the chairmen of major standing coranittees In the House and Senate, After 
all representativee. were selected ^ the chancellor and the governor held an 
Infoirmational meeting to acquaint state government representatives with the 
program and to encourage their participation. 



In a typical situation the procadure for bringing appropriate University 
System resources in contact with an agency of need is as follows* 

1. Agency representative presents to the system representative 
an agency need. 

2. System representative contacts major university institutional 
representatives and/or other public service representatives 
to detarmine potential participants in the project from those 
instltutlons--^an unnecessary step when the system representative 
is familiar with the resources available. 

3. System representative makes decision on the best resource in the 
system which is both capable and available within the time 
frame desired. 

4. System representative briefs selected faculty participants and 
arranges a meeting with agency representative* if the project 
cannot be haridled within the Institution's budget, the system 
represeritative will negotiate a contract between the state 
agency and the institution^ or find an additional source of 
funding. 

5* System repreaentfltlve provides administration and coordination 
for the project if the institution and the agency desire, or no 
involvement at this stage If the parties prefer. 

! * 

6. A status report for each project la maintained by the system 
; representative to Insure mutual satisfaction and to make an 

evaluation and folloTOpi 
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In order to insure regular comunication between the system rapresenta- 
tive and the deilpiated state govermnent reprasentatlves for liaison, eaeh 
liaison person is visited periodically during the year by the system repre- 
sentatlve. These visits have served to better acquaint each state agency 
with training, technical assistance and research capabilities of the Univer- 
sity System which might be of assistance to that state agencyi 

Results 

Each state agency has made Its judgment as to how the Dalverslty System's 
special project can assist most effectively* During the Initial 39 months 
of this project I the gM^test vol^e of activity has been In designing and 
conducting special In-servlce career development continuing education programs. 
A total of 465 distinct programs have been conducted, which were attended by 
18,061 appointed and elected state goverronent officials* Also^ 93 technical 
assistarice and research activities have been undertaken to assist specific 
state agencies and legislative coBmittees* Such a volime of activities Is 
evidence enough that the approach functions quite well. 

The following are exemplary activities undertaken In this special projects 

The State Department of Transpprtation (D.OsT.) requested the 
development of a seven-week (200 hour) course to train twenty 
highway engineers to write required environmental Impact state- 
ments. Under contract with D*0,T, , the University of Georgia's 
Institutes of (Soveriment and Ecogologyj in cooperation with 
faculty at Georgia State University, designed and conducted the 
course. 

The Georgia House of Representatives- Ways and Means Committee 
requested the preparation of a booklet, in a relatively concise 
and readable format, on state taKatlon structure in Georgia and 
other southeastern states. Faculty members from the Georgia 
Institute of Technology * Georgia State University and the 
University of Georgia completed the 93^page document in 6 months, 
using regular University Syn^-- sewlce funds. 

The Georgia Public Service Coimlsslon requested the system 
representative to recofflmen^ someone knowledgeable In economic 
forecasting to assist the comalssion In a proposed rate in* 
crease hearing. Funds were provided. by , a comralssion contract* 

The Georgia Senate Industry '^nd Labor Co™lttee and House of 
Representatives Industrial R- 'atlons Conmit tee requested a 
workshop on labor leglslatlo affecting local and state goverment 
agencies. Regular University System service funds were used. 

The state Department of Natural Resources and Hvasan Resources 
each requested teM-bullding seminars for their comlssloners 
and all division heads. Long-term sessions were conducted for 
each group using regular University System service funds 
and federal support, 
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Pollcieg and proeeduree 



In providing aaeistance to state government using any of the Unlyerslty 
System's delivery mechaniaraSp there are three factors which deserve special 
mention — ^financings faculty participation and reeponse time* 

Financing * Many service activities are provided at no cost by service 
units which are state and/or federally funded for specific purposes. Often* 
however I it la not possible to totally ftmd a project with one agency be- 
cause it would coramlt all of the service unit's staff time in too narrow an 
area. In such cases, manpower comltoenta, operating costs, travel eKpenses 
and duration of the project become Important considerations In determining 
whether there is any charge or even a substantial charge. In almost all 
cases, if a full-time member of the teaching faculty la used for any sub- 
stantial amount of time. It is necessary for the state agency to reimburse 
the institution for the faculty member's time In order to have a replace- 
ment asstatte his teaching load. The critical consider^tldns In determining 
reimbursement rates are the baste purpose and funding sources of each unit 
within each institution. Overhead Is often waived, or at least reduced, 
by service units specifically established to provide services to state 
government. The securing of state agency contracts, where necessary, has 
not been difficult to justify to state agencies. 



Faculty participation . There has been a substantial Increase in 
Interest by faculty and professional staff to participate In state goveriUQent 
activities. Teaching faculty participation requires (1) sufficient advance 
planning to secure a classroom replacement and (2) funds for the replacement. 
Research faculty participation requires that unit of the Institution to 
release the faculty mCTiber from other cowtltments or secure funds to seek a 
temporary replacement. Providing for payment of faculty overload is a third 
method, tiajor strides have been mde In securing recognition of public 
service activities when considering faculty proiMtlons and salary increases, 
however, service activities are not considered equally with teaching In the 
undergraduate and graduate classrooms or with research. 

Res ponae time . In some major public service projects, state agencies 
plan ahead and allow institutions sufficient developmental tlmei However, 
any institution placing a major program of public service to state govern- 
ment must be prepared to respond quickly with a first*rate product. Adequate 
time for planning and developnent at a moderate pace is the exception. 



An Asseesment 

University System of Georgia Institutions i state goveriment agencies 
and state legislative committees are generally pleased with the many successes 
of their Joint efforts over many years to best utilise available University 
Syst^ resources to provide varied services to state government. Every effort 
is being made to further expand service activities using existing methods 
of service delivery and by developing additional delivery meehanlsms when 
necessary i r 
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it la ainphasisady however « chat this spselal approaah used In GeDrgla 
to servloa the nssds of statm govertuaant was not eonaalved and sueeesifully 
Implemented as a maana of itartlng from a bara bagliulng. Bathsr, It was a 
refinement of a syetam long In aKletenco, It was built on years of suQoessful 
Involvraent betwaan sevsral of ths state's universities and many units of 
atata govennaent* It did not Insist that past ralatlonohlps batwaen apsclfla 
ynivarslty groups and state agenelas be reahannalad through a cantral office 
for coordination! rather ^ such Independsnt ralatlonshlps ware encouraged » 

Moreover y this apaclal tachnlque probably could not hava bean Impl^antad 
succeamfuUy without the aHlstancs of established publlG service units within 
aavaral of the state's major unlvarsltlas where saaspnad parsonnal ware 
committed to the mission of public service. 

Finally, the approach would not be nearly as auccassful if the fimdlng 
of services depended entirely on contractual relationships between state 
govarmant and the universities i The basic ftmding provided directly through 
the budgets of the universities lnyolvad"Wlth the state paying for those 
services which are beyond the TOivarsitlas' capabllltles»*ls a vital factor 
In the success of tha progr^* 
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SECTION IV^-IIISSISSIPPI 



The Setting 

The higher education syitem in the state of Miasiaslppl encompasses 
a broad range and depth of resources which historically have bean of substan- 
tial benefit to various levels and units of state goverifflient* The pattern 
whereby services are provided to state governmental units may be chatactsr « 
Ized as diverse and unatructursd but sensitive and responsive to govenussnt 
needs and requests* Much of the current pattern has beKi Influenced by 
factors which are unique to the state, s.g,p geography, economics t demography, 
politics and history. 



Features of state government 

In Mississippi, power at the state level lias primarily within the 
legislature, especially legislative comlttees* The governorship is 
ganeraily considered one of the weakest among the 50 states. Conversely, 
the lagisiatlve branch la among the nation's strongest* There is little 
evidence, however, that this feature of state goverMient significantly 
affects the extent to which tha universities provide assistance to state 
government * 



Features of higher edueatlon 

^ha range of postaecondary educational and research InBtltutlons 
In Mississippi includes sixteen public Junior collages, eight private 
junior collages^ nine private senior coileges, eight public universities 
and two major research operations, one aimed at the total development of 
the state's aconomlc resources and one dedicated to developing its marina 
resources. Within the public realm, all postaacondary education is guided 
by either the Junior College Commisston or the Board of Trustees of State 
Institutions of Higher Laamlng* The former performs only a coordinatlva 
role for public junior colleges while the latter exercises more direct 
control over tha institutions* teaching and research operations. 

The Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning Is a 
constitutional board sat up to oversee the state's syatM of senior colleges 
and universities,. In addition to coordinating these ^institutions and their 
activities 5 the Board is responsible for two other agencies I the Mississippi 
Research and Development Center and the Gulf Coast Research laboratory* 

Ihe ten major institutions under tha Beard of Trustees (and their 
approximate enrollments In 1973 ares 
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Institution 



Approximate Enrollment 
(mi 1975 





' 10,200 




7,900 




7^400 


UnivMslty of Mississippi ttedlQal 




Center ' 


1,400' 


Jaekoon State University 


5,200 


Aleorn State Univaralcy 


2,700 


tassiiilppl Valley State University 


2,700 


Missiisippi University for Women 


2,300 


Delta State University 


2,200 


Gulf Coast Researeh Laboratory 




Hississippi Eeseareh and Development 





Center 



Each of these institutions enjoys substantial autdnoB^ in conducting 
Its day^to^day affairs as long as conformity to the broader policies of the 
Board of Trustees is aalntalned. The' Board of Trustees* permanent ^taff 
of approidoately 20 is located In th© capital city of Jackson. 

Description of Public Service Progrms 



Coroiltmant 

Without eKception, Mississippi's Institutions of higher learning share 
a philosophy and orientation which Is basically favorable to the concept of 
providing aBslstance to state goveriment. This 1^ ^ necessary but not a 
sufficient condition to insure an aggressive assistance effort* University 
differences In terms of concrete offertogs of assistance appear to hinge 
largely on their different role concepts and their resource base. 5^me 
universities view thCTselves as public Institutions with d very broad 
commitment to public service in many areas other than teaching and academic 
research. Generally, these schools have the kinds of resources that could 
be valuable to state goverraient. These conditions'— broad public commitment 
and a substantial resource basi*-- se^ to reinforce each other. 

Other institutions view themselves prdjaarlly as centers for academic 
teaching and research, placing less emphasis on public sewlce tolea 
such as direct assistance to state government. These institutions tend to 
have a narrower range of resources that could be used to serve state govern-- 
meat. These two conditions, also, probably reinforce each other. Thus, 
two broad patterns of comitment and resources seem to SKlst In Mississippi. 

in both cases » however, services are typleally offered only after a 
specific request has been made by a unit of state goveriunent. Aggressive 
and active seeking out of govercmental needs where university assistance 
might be provided to state govenment tends to be the eKceptlon rather than 
the rule. This Is not the case, however, with the Research and Development 
Center and the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory which actively search for ways 
to assist state government over a broad range of activities. 
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Evolution of publle seivice programs 



Molt of the ©utreach operations of the universities have cotae about as 
the result of problems and eondltlons that are unique In each case. For 
aKamplei outreach operations at Mlsslasippl State University undoubtedly 
have bean influenced by that institution's designation as a land-^grant ichool. 
Other university programs have developed as the result of particular govern- 
ment needs p requests and historical factors* Institutions ±n the system whieh 
maintain a non^teaching emphasis (e.g*, the R and D Center and the Universities 
Marine Center) have similarly eyolved out of unique historical conditions 
such as special goverfmental needs* 



Coordination 

At the system level, the Board forfflally coordinates various Instltu-' 
tional activities s although It allows Qonsidarable autonomy and discretion 
at the Institutional level. It also provides a channel for liaison among 
Institutional progrms and between Institutions and state government* 

At the institutional level * liaison and coordination meehanlsms vary. 
In. some cases i the president's office acts as the sole channel fi6r coordl^ 
nation and liaison. In other caseSp where outreach efforts are well developed^ 
the president has delegated liaison and coordination responsibilities to 
personnel in other divisions of the institutional hierarchy. For eKample, 
at one institution the director of Cpntinulng. Education and the director of 
the Law Enforcement Education program provide coordination and liaison for 
services dealing with law enforcement. 

Nevertheless t aystemwlde liaison and coordination are responsibilities 
of the Board of Trustees* At each Inatltution, the chief administrative 

officer— 'the prealdsnt— la responsible for providing. coordination and liaison 
for outreach programs. The president is often the primary contact between 
his institution and government units ^ particularly during initial negotiations, 
although informal contacts and progr™ development sometimes lead to direct . 
relationships between university faculty and government officials without 
direct involvement of the president's office* 



Major public service units 

The main service units providing services to state gov^rtmients are the 
lllssisslppi Research and Davalopment Canter , the Gulf Coast Research Labora-* 
tory, the Special Projects Division of the University of Mississippi ^ the 
Bureau of Goverraiental Research of tfia University of Mississippi, the Coop- 
erative EKtension Service of Mississippi State University, the Universities 
Marine Center Consortium, and the Universities Consortlua for Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism i 

Within recent years, the state and the Board of Trustees have created , 
respectively, institutions and programs with substantial outreach orients'- 
tlons* Since none falls clearly under the definition of an autonomous uni- 
versity or under the auspices of any one university* they are treated here 
in a separate discussion. 
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In two particular substaQtive areas, Board aotion haa led to inter-* 
unlvarelty eooperatlva progrMS through the eraation of ipeeiallked struc- 
tures whlah provide servlcas to various state governmental units » In 1969, 
the Unlvarsltlas Marina Center Consortia was astabllshed to submit and 
manage proposals for projects relating to the Sea Grant programi and to ba 
the recipient project eoordlnator for any grants received/ This activity 
Is canterad at the Gulf Coast Rasaarch Xiaboratory in Ocean Springs and Is 
msnagad by rapresentatlvas from the University of Msslsslppi, Mississippi 
State Unlvtrslty^ Mississippi Unlvarslty for Women, and tTi© Gulf Coast Re*- 
search Laboratory* 

In 1972, a stollar typa of Board action craatsd th^. Unlvarsltles 
Conaortitm for Alcohol Abusa and Alcoholism which Is prasantly located at 
the Unlvarsltles Center In Jackson. Its purposa Is to midar take rasaarch p 
evaluations, and to serve in tha total area of alcohol abuse and alcohQllsin, 

. ■ , . 

Both of these organisations have davalopad good ralatlqnshlps with 
stata govemmental units and aganclea which have direct Interests In these 
topics* Each organizational unit has Its own staff but also calls on and 
works closely with the staffs of the Institutions within the consortia. 

Tha state has also craated two Institutions and placed thwi under the 
Board's control. Both have substantial outreach orlantatlohs and assist 
state governmsnt In a variety of ways* 

The Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, astabllshed In 1950, teaches and 
adndnlstars both undargraduata and graduate ceursas and programs in marine 
raaourca areas for all of the state's unlverslt las which have^^^M 
programs i It also^ conducts basic and applied research and maintains close 
working ties with other state goveriment units* This connection is an- 
couraged through special structural arrangaaents. its director, for exMaplCt 
serves by law as a mamber of the Mississippi ttarlne Resoureas Coimcllt and 
its assistant director serves as a mmber of ^ha Mlaslsslppi Marine Con* 
sarvatlon Co^sslon* The staff of the Laboratory frequantly serves In a 
consultant capacity to these and other ^ate agencies. The Laboratory has 
made certain university services mora accessible to state govarmient, partl^ 
cularly in the marine research area* 

Tha I41ssisslppl Rasearch an* Developmant Canter was craated by an act 
of the state legislature in m effort to stinulate tha aconomlc davelopment 
of the state through research rnnd technical samrlcas* The law states that 
the R and D Center "shall advise the various agencies and dapartments of 
state goverment regardtog toternal research needs and progrMW*" it fur- 
ther provides that "communities, coimtles, special-purpdsa W 
multl-^county area groupings and othar such organlia^ons My call upon the 
center for davelopment of extension services and Informatibnal services." . 

The totent of the legislation that created the R and D Center was to 
raorganlEa and aHpand the availability of research capabilities to state govern- 
mant as well as other groups In tha state in need of research assistance* 
Moreover I It was Intended that the R and D Canter wuld be a mMns of mini- 
mizing the dupllcatldn of effort and better utill^ng the^ 

33 ' ' ■■■■^^ ■ 
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capabilities in both state mgenales and Initltutions of higher learning. It 
was fslt that these objectives eould be accaii^lished by associating the state 
research agency (the R and D Center) cloeely with the academic conmunity with- 
out placing it under the administration of a single institution . In addition 
to having the eapablllty of drawing on university research eKpertlsei the 
Center was empowered to hire its own professional staff, purchase needed equip-* 
ment and to build its own facilities # 

In effect^ the Mississippi Research and Development Center la an agency 
of state government under general managmient of the Board of Trustees of State 
Institutions of Higher Learning p which is responsible for general budgeting 
and accounting. Yet the operations of the Center are guided by an advisory 
councils called the Mississippi Research and Development Councils ^th strong 
representation from state gover^ent/ The governor appoints twovmembers. 
Also J the Board includes two members of the House of ReprasentativeSj two mem^ 
bers of the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning, and 
two members of the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial Board, The governor 
appoints the remaining 16 members of the Council* 

Although the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Education 
appoints and employs the director of the Genteri such appointment is subject 
to the approval of the Council* Thus, the R and D Center is a unique entity 
which is under the general administrative control of higher education but 
whose allegiance la prtoarily to state goveriDnent* 

ThB University of Mississippi and Mississippi State University maintain 
better funded and more elaborate comprehensive outreach activities than other 
units of the university system. The University of Hlssisslppl operates the 
Bureau of Governmental Aff airs under Its political science department. This 
group provides quadrennial short courses for legislators, reorganliatlon and 
constitutional studies, consultations and numerous 'publicatlohs of topical 
interest. Its Division of Special Activities works with a variety of state 
governmental units in the development , coordination and logistical aspects of 
special conferences, institutes, workshops and short courses, 

Mississippi State University's Cooperative Extension Service provides 
services which are similar In some respects to those provided by both the 
Bureau of Governmental Affairs and the Division of Special Activities at the 
Univerelty of Mlsslsslpplp Administratively, all three progrmas enjoy a 
substantial degree of autonomy. Coordination Is usually handled by the head 
of each progrm and by the president's office of the responsible institution. 

Some of the state's other schools have developed outreach programs in 
selected areas. For eKample, the University of Southern Mississippi frequently 
supplies consultation and loans ei^erts In the field of criminal justice to 
state government. In such cases, administration and coordination are typically 
handled by faculty with expertise In their respective areas, or by department 
heads, division heads or deans, who customarily do so with the tacit or foraal 
approval of the Institution's president. At the other end of the spectrtm 
are schools which have developed little or nothing In the area of outreach 
programs , 
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Administration 



^ong the universities, wide variations eKldt In the extent to which 
aaeh scHool ha^ developed speelallged administrative structures to handle 
institutional outreaah prograaa and actlvltlas for state government. Some, 
for enai^lap have little or no spealallEad admlnletrativa atrueturesp while 
othe^have limltad strueturas for these operations ^ or assign these raspon^ 
slbilltles to existing struatures and persotmelp Still others have developed 
major j dlsorete admlnletratlve structuras which are heavily Involvad in out- 
reach operation's In specif ic substantive areasp The taajor outreach opera*' 
tlons tend to be centered within the state -s larger Institutions « 

Regarding all outreach efforts^ two observations may be iDade» firsts 
none of the state's universities seem to have extansiva and apeclaltEad 
school-ndLda structures (other than the presldaht's office) which administer 
and coprdlnate all outreach programs. Most schools, howwerg have special 
offices, or administrative personnel, who handle Internal research programs 
supported by outside contracts and grants, but such programs typically pro^ 
vide little coordination for outreach progrms or actlvltlas which Involva 
state governmental units. This is not to suggest that the presidents do 
not do a good Job| rather it is simply to state that spaolall^ad and exten^ 
slve administrative structures for coordination of public satvice activities 
do not exist at any school » \ 

Second, where outreach operations exlat, they tend to be in speciallaed 
substantive areas such as education^ criminal Justice and medicina, although 
some operations Ce*g.| the Bureau of GovarMia.ntal Research, fchp Division of 
Special Aativitles, and the Misslisippi Cooperative Extension Service^ sre 
capable of providing rather broad dfferdUigs to state govamment« In the case 
of outreach efforts in spaciallEad, substantive areas, coordination and ad* 
ministration are typlaally handled at or near the acad^lc department level 
where the e^ertise lies. In the case of broader and more organized out- 
reach efforts, such as the R and D Center, administration is handled through 
speciallEed structures* 

Kinds of services providad 

Consultations, studies, analyses, special course offerings or trajjaing 
programs, and use of campus facilities (e.g», computer, meeting space) appear 
to be among the most frequently provided services by universities. The 
particular level and type of services provided to state goveriment varies 
widely among the institutions* 

The range of services and research provided by the Mlsaiaslppi Research 
and Development Canter, however, is virtually unlimited* Thay include 
planning services, advisory services and nmiarous specific forms of applied 
research. A selected- list of projects' and the state units for which they 
were provided is presented in the following section « 
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Users of unlverelty servleas 

Govarmentai units receiviag services include the state legislature and 
its conmlttees, the governor's office, tha court eystem^ numerous stata agan- 
cias^ county governments, municipal governments , and spacial dletrlct units. 

In 1974 the legislature indicated an Interest in more ef factlve utili- 
zation of university resources and eKpartlae In the fom of consultation and 
testimony* Upon the request of the state legislature, the Board of Trustees 
of State Institutions of Higher Learning (the governing authority for the 
state's public universities) compiled a "Legislative Resource Personnel" 
handbook containing the nraias and relevant background information on selected 
faculty and staff throughout the state's higher education system* These 
experts are grouped In the handbook by institution and by field of expertise. 
No information is currently available on the extent to which the handbook has 
been used by the legislature in locating and using the persons listed* it 
is known, however ^ that the legislature has been the recipient of other ser- 
vices, InQluding technical publications, training and awareness seminars, 
and short courses* 

The judicial arm of state government has called on state universities 
intermittently for asaietance. The attorney general's office, for example * 
has been one of the prime beneficiaries of university assistance* 

Data are not available concerning the extent to. which the governor has 
relied on university assistance* It Is toiown^ however, that several units 
within his office (e.g,, the Governor's Office of Education and Training) 
have made use of university services* Also, a substantial nimber of state 
agencies have benefitted from university assistance and services* 

A partial list of state agencies that have received university services 
during recent years Includes the Department of Agriculture and Gonmercei 
Commission on Budgeting and Accounting, the State Highway Department, the 
Department of Public Safety, Pearl River Basic Authority ^ the Library Com- 
mission, the Employment Security Commission, the Insurance Commission, the 
Public Service CoTOlsslon, the Department of Mental Health, the Criminal 
Justice Planning Division, the Penitentiary Board, the Probation and Parole 
Board, the Pharmacy Board, the State Tax Coimlssion, the Board of Water 
Commissioners, the Board of Public Welfare, LEAA, Mississippi Research and 
Development Center, Governor's Office of Education and Training, the Depart-* 
ment of Education, the Attorney General,' Educational Television, and the 
Mlasisslppl Workmen's Compensation Conmlssion, 

A list of selected projects conducted by the R and D Center for agen-^ 
cles of state government is presented below i 

Statewide Education Study for Legislature 
Statewide Telecosmunicatlons Study for Governor's Office 
Statewide Transportation Study—Self-lnltlated, with universities 
State Bar Economics Study for State Bar 

Cash Flow Models for State Treasurer, Highway Dapartmant 
Iconometrlc Modal-^^-Self-inltiated (used by Budget and Accounting 
Commies ion) 
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Manag^ent Seminar for State Parks Department 
Job. Evaluation System for ETV 
Computer Ser^lees for University Medical Center and numerous 
state agenalea 

Graphle Arts Services for ETV, Universities Center, College 
Board 

Fedaral-^Stata Technology Transfer Workshops for all state 
agencies 

Public Admiaistlpatlon Assistance for Governor's Office , Budget 
and Accountirig Cpmolsslonj House Appropriations Conmlttee, 
Federal-Estate Programs Office 
Manpower Development for Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
License Application Assistance for Superport Coordination Office 
Facility Feaalblllty Studies for Port Authority 
Energy Operations Impact Analysis for torlne Resources Council 
State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan for Parks Department 
Court Cjiae Load toalysls for Lee County Bar 
Federal Revenue Staring Information to Local Goveraoents 
Fuel Conservation and Cost Reduction Project for Governor's Office 
General Support for Governor's toergency Council 
Platmlng and Advisory Services for Archives and History Department 
Improved Bond Rating Assistance for State Treasurer 



Methods of financing 

Methods of financing services to state gwerraient vary widely among 
universities and colleges in the state. Many universities attampt to absorb 
as much of the cost of serviees^to state goverMient as possible^ depending 
upon the extent of need, the availability of staff and faculty personnel, 
the time required, and i™edlate budgetary and resource limitations. 

Typically, matters of mlntaal involvMent (e#g.| telephone or written 
correspondence consultations and use of campus facilities for meetings) In* 
vo3.ve no charges i the institution absorbs the costs. In cases where sub- 
stantial involvement is concerned (e,g,, ektensive faculty travel, major 
equipment or supply purchases, mid long--term personnel cotmltment) the instl-- 
tutlons may require the relevant governmental unit to pay a substantial 
portion of the costs* Even in these cases, however, the Institution typlcall; 
absorbs at least some of the. overhead costs and may offer some perylces such 
as computer time at reduced cost. 

In short, no systOTwlde policy exists concerning the form of arrange- 
ment or cost* ' Each project is approached on a case^by-^case basis* All 
things being equal, the non^-teaahing units of the higher education syst^ 
(e.g*, Mississippi Research and Development Center, the Mississippi Cooper* 
atlve iKtenslon Service, the University of Mississippi's Bureau of Govero- 
mental Affairs and its Division of Special Activities) appear to have been 
set up to absorb a greater share of the costs of sewlces to state govern* 
ment than the teaching-oriented units of the higher education system. Where 
federal or other outside funds are available, they are used to finance out- 
reach actlvitias* 
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Polleles and procedures 



Uniform pollciae and procedurei do not eKlst among institutions of higher 
education with regard to the frequency and eKtent of ^ervieei provided ^ over* 
head polleles ^ consulting policies, extra coi^ensatlon and release time for 
faculty 3 or the extent to which public services provided by faculty members 
count toward promotion and salary adjuatraents. 

A uniform ruling covering channels of conmunicatlon between agencies of 
state goverMient and university system units does exist. The Board of Trustees 
ruling in 1973 states that all requests from govertraent agencies and elected 
officials shall be channeled through the Board of Trustees of State Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. Moreover, the bylaws of the Board require that all 
relationships and negotiations between the state legislature and institutions 
of higher learning shall be carried on through the Board of Trustees, 
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SECTION V~N01TH C^OLINA 



The Setting 

The UnivefBlty of North Carolina has a history of close affiliation with 
state government t Beginning t^th Preildent Frank Graham and eontlnulng with 
Prasident William Friday, each head of the Unlverilty of North Carolina has 
been closely aseoclated with the state* a political atructura. The governor 
of the state served ae Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Consolidated 
University as long as that system was in existence* It was not until the 
restructuring of higher education In 1972 that the governor was removed from 
direct responsibilities In the governance of higher education. 

Public higher education In North Carolina has not only been close to 
state govermaent phllosophy*---lt has created organisations for Insuring a 
contlnulnB close Interaction, The Institute of Government at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, for example ^ was ereated in 1931, Todays 
It is considered to be one of the most effective institutions of its kind in 
the country* This organisation maintains a continuous relationship between 
state goverranent and the University of North Carolina. It facilitates 
conMunlcatlon^ the absence of which so often is viewed as b major obstacle 
to effective university /state goverrmient relations. 

In addition to Institutions such as the Institute of Goveriment, 
whose primary mission is to serve state government , there are numerous in- 
stitutes and centers within the University which focus on Interfacing basic 
academle programs with organizations of state goverranent* These Instl*- 
tutes and centers $ct as brokers and/or facilitators in bringing these 
institutions and agencies together t 

Some of the more traditional organizations within the University also 
provide public services on a continuing basis to state government. These 
include such organizations as the schools of engineering and life sciences 
at North Carolina State University , the Division of Health Affairs at the 
UNC at Chapel Hill and schools of education at all institutions within the 
University. Each of these organizations or agencies has contractual relation- 
ships with various agencies of state government. 



Significant features of state government 

North Carolina is viewed as a state with a strong legislative branch. 
The state has a bicameral legislature with 50 members in the Senate and 111 
members in the House of Rapresentatlves. 

There are some who think that the governor of North Carolina is weak be- 
cause of the absence of veto power. The effectiveness of the governor, 
however i stems from his tremendous appointive powers and Influence over the 
budget. About 2^000 appointive positions In state agancles are filled by 
each Incoming administration * North Carolina is one of the few states with 
a full-time lieutenant governor with a sklary in excess of 130,000 per year 
and a full itaff complement. 
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Traditionally p the state has relied heavily on advisory boards and coiinQis- 
slons. Soffie of these boards have regulatory powers. There are nimerous or- 
ganisations, aueh as the Utility and Industrial Commissions ^ which have a full 
slate of paid officers. 

A reorganlEatlon act for state govammeat was passed in 1970 which re- 
duced the number and the power of many of the advlsbry boards and coimlsslons 
within tho state* There is a trend at the present tljne toward concentration 
of more power in the secretaries of the various agencies of state government. 

The nmnber of state agencies and organizations whose head answers dl- ^ 
rectly to the governor was reduced to about 25 with the reorganization act # 
This Increased the capacity of the governor to manage an increasingly complex 
set of state programs. 

The governor of North Carolina* has a cabinet (council of state) consisting 
of the secretarlfas or heads of the various agencies of state goverttment. He 
appoints nine of these. Thm others (10) are elected by popular vote /as re- 
quired by the state constltutibri» 

North Carollna^^ls one of the few states yhich pt wiaes continuing tech- 
nical services to local governments throughout the ai At« Xhare is a Comis- 
sion on Local Goverment which operates tmder direct ; « the secretary of 
the treasury. The conmilsslon is concerned with all aspt*t*t^ of administration 
of local governments but principally with matters relafrii^g to finance* 

Structure of higher education 

The legislature in 1971 passed an act which restructured all senior 
public higher education In North Carolina (k l456). Conalderable attention 
has been .devoted since Its passage to implementing the various provisions. 

Th^ restructuring act placed all of senior higher education under a 
Board of Governprs. The University of Nor th Carolina ^ which functions under 
this Board of Governors 5 has slKteen constituent institutions. Bach of these 
institutions has a Board of Trustees with powers as delegated by the loard of 
Governors* r . 

The Board of Governors is charged ^ not only with the administration of all 
institutions of public higher education, but ^rtth interfacing and coordinatins 
with the Department of CoTOaunity Colleges and all private higher education. 
In this content the Bpard of GovMnors and the admlulstration of the Univer- 
sity of North Caroling is the central focus for planning^ coordination and 
administration of all Higher education in North Carolina* 

Institutions offering college level work are scattered throughout the 
state. There are 16 public senior colleges which comprise the University of 
North Carolina s 41 private institutions, 17 cominlty coileges and 57 t^^^ 
nlcal institutes. ♦ 
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Description of Publla Service Proggaung 

\ W strueture of higher education there are numerous or ganl^a*- 

tlene whleh have ae their basic function the delivery of public serviees 
to various public groups within the state. The primary clients for these 
servlcas Include state and local goyernmants- 



Ma.lor publlo eervlce programs 

The oajor organisations within the University for the delivery of public 
servlcas are the continuing education divisions* There is a continuing edu- 
cation division or comparable organisation operative In each of the sixteen 
public higher education InstlUutions, Each community college and technical 
Institute also has a central office rasponelble for dallverlng public serr- 
vices* Nina of the Institutions of privata higher education have a cefitral 
organisation unit for adminiatarlng thes^ programs. 

In addition to general organisations (e.g, , continuing education dlvi-- 
sions which provide sarvices to state govarnment) thare are many specialised 
programs. These programs ara often organised as Institutes or centers to 
provide services helpful in decision making. Some of the larger Interlnstl^ 
tutlonal Institutes or centers Include: 

The Water Research Institute 

The Urban Studies Program 

The EnvlroTOflental. Studies Center 

The North Carolina Highway Safety Research Center 

The Inatltute of Nutrition 

The Office of Marina Sciences 

The Alcohbllc Rehabilitation Canter 

The Social Science Research Center 

The Triangle Universities Center for Air Pollution 

The International Studies Program 

These institutes and centers were created to give special attention to 
problems of great concern to people and to leaders In govarnment at all 
levels. They represent windows to the University whereby state officials 
and others who need inforaatlon and services can find a focus. 



List of all public service units 

A larger list of Institutes and centers which exist within the Unlver* 
sity of North Carolina la presented in Table 1. 

All of the pro£raffls of public service to state and local government are 
^ coordinated to some extent through the office of the president or by the 

general administrative offices of the University of North Carolina. This 
office Includes a vice president for research and public service programs 
whose primary mission la to Insure that the research and public service pro- 
grams of the overall university are being administered effectively. 
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tJni%^eg8lty outraaeh to state gavenment : , ^ 

Coimltaant * The ganaral philosophy of th© University of North Carolina 
is that it has an obligation to aeihra tha Interests of state gOTWraaent to 
the maximum aktent possible L A donmitment to thisr genafal philosophy is 
illustrated by the ereat ion of the Institute of Governmarit and its 'conoapt 
of operation. This and the nwerous other institutes; and canters^ iar^ as 
a continuim whloh provides not only direct sarvieas but the linkages by 
which other resources of the University siay be used mora effaatively. 



Table I 



INSTlTUTir AND CENTmS Wira TM UNIVERSITT 
6f' NORTH CAR^ 1973 



Institution Institute or Center 



North Cardlina State Uriivatelty Agricultural E^arimant Station ^-^^^^ 
; M r/ Highw^ Safety Resaarch Canttt ^^ ' 

Instituta of Nutrition ^ 
Marine Science Council 

Trlangla Uhivarsi ties Coiqputat tonal Canter 
Trlangla Unlvarsitlas Consprtiim an 

Mr Pollution 
Triangle Unlvarsitias Nuclear Laboratory 
Water Resources Raaaarchlhst Itut a 
Center fori ^bOT Affa^ 

Services 
^ . Centarjfor ^^ral^]^ 

ioutheastam Plant Enviroiimant^L^ 
Center for Occupational Education 
Enginaertng Design Cantar 
' Bnglnaering Research Services pivlsion 

Canter for Marina and Coastal Studies 
Furniture Research and' Development 

Application Instituta 
Minerals Research Laboratory 
Feattcida Residue Research Laboratory 
Reproductive Psysiologjr Rasearch Labo* 

ratory 
Institute of Statistics 

UNC Chapel Hill Highway Safety Research Center 

Instituta of Nu^ltlon 
Ifarina Sclanca Council 
Triangle Univarsitlaa Ccni^utatlonal 
Center 

Triangle Universities Consortium on 
Air Pollution 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



INSTITUTES AND CATERS WIMIN Tffll UNr^SITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1973 



InstltutloQ 



institute or Ceatar 



UNC Chapel Hill (Qomtlnued) 



Trlangl© Universities Nuclear Labormtory 

Water Resources Researah Inatltuts 

Carolina Pepulatlan Center 

Center for Urban and Regienar Studies 

Child Development Institute 

Health Servlaes Research Center 

Institute of tatln Asnerleati Studies 

Institute o£ Marine^ Scl^^ 

Institiite off Outdoor Drama 

institute for Research Sbelal Selence 

Materials Research Center 

L* L* ■niurstph Psy(^^ Laboratory 

Soalai Rsseirch Section^ Di\»lalon of 

Health Affairs 
Researoh Laboratbrles of Anthropology 
Laboratories for Reproductive Biology 
Institute for Speech and Hearing Sciences 
Center for Alcoholic Studies 
Dental Research Center 



UNC Greensboro 



Agricultural iKperlment Station 
Institute of Nutrition 



NC Agricultural and Technical 
State University 



Agricultural iKperlment Station 
Institute for Research In Hi«nan Resources 
Manpower Research and Training Center 
Transportation Institute 



UNC Wilmington 



Marine Science Council 

Water Resources Research Institute 

Institute of Marine Biomedical Research 



East Carolina Unlverelty 



Marine Science Council 

Water Resources Research Institute 

Institute for Coastal and Marine iKesources 



Duke University 



Triangle Universities Computational Center 
Triangle Unlverfllties Nuclear Laboratory 



North Carolina ^ehtral 
University 



Minority School Biomedical Support Program 
Institute of Desagregatiott 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



INSTITUTES ATO COTCERS WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
pF NORra CAlpLlN4s 1973 



Inatltutlpn . / """ ' Iastltut# -or Cantar 



UNC Charlotta , institute for Urban Studio 

WpsteTO Carolina Uatvereity Economic Davelapment Cantar 



Kindii of BerviQas , Soma of the major aervleas to state govertimant 
providad by the InstlW 

the publleatlon of a lagislatlva oalandar on a dally basis during 
the tima the leglslatura Is in saseioni 

staffing various commissions or oomltteas that ara ereated by 
tha lagislature to study special problras during and batwaen 
- aessionsi ^ . 

conducting special studtes on iaauas of particular concern to the 
lagislatura on short notice i 

conducting training programs for state governmant of f Iclals , 
including the lagislature. For eKWpla, an annual Intanplve 
training aassidn is held: f or new leglslatora^bef ow::^^ ■ 
: office* ^ - . ■ " '^^ " V ^ ' ■ 

in addition to tha Institute of Govarimanl^ tlie School of-^Madlclne has 
numsrbua contractual relationships with the Department of Health and othar 
agencies which require services of various profesalonals within the School 
of Madlcine. * 

Thia aama kind of relationship eKlats batwaen tha School of Englnaarlng 
at North Carolina Stite Unlvarslty and the Highway Pepartmant* Ilia School 
of Englnaarlng for many years had a continuing contractual relationship to 
provide basic and applied resaarch relating to the probleme of highway and 
bridge conotructlon* 

Linkagas 

There has been an understanding between the State Department of Agri- 
culture and tha School of Agriculture and Life Sclancas for many years re- 
garding their roles < within the state , Tha School assuunas the research and 
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educational role with respect to all problems associated 'with agrlculturt» 
and the Department of Agriculture assumes a regulatory rolel These two 
organisations obviously must cooperate on a daily basis. 

^ The of f ice of Marine Sciences and the office of Sea Grants are working 
closely with the state Coastal Zone Manag^ent office in administering the 
new legislation recently adopted it the, federal and state levels. The 
of flee of Sea Grant programs, works closely .not onl^^^^ of 
Coastal and Marine Affairs but with the entire departmm^^^ 
Economic Resources » which includes the Comlsslon on Coffimercial and Sport 
Fisheries . 

The Water Research Institute is linked very closely^ to state government, 
Th^ division of Air and Water Resources depends on this agency almos en- 
tirely for an annual ground. water -inventory and research on, all problems 
relating to water resources in the state. . . 

- In recent years the Urban Studies program, has, asslstaa many agencies 
of state government with^problms relating to. Mbaii^ ^^^ji^ 
ment. Studies are conducted Jointly with agencies o^^^^ 

Conf erences^v such as one recently- plaroed on.growth^Mnagement and urban ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
mass transit, are- jointly sponsored with the liegislatlve Research Commlaslon, 

These programs have evolved over the; years through the Joint efforts 
of the University and state agencies. A lantoark in the development of some 
of the more viable services was the creation of the Institute of Government 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill* 



Adminiatration . , 

toother major landmark in servicing state government was the establish- 
ment of a position of vice president for public services within the consoli- 
dated University of North Carolina. ^xThls position in 1967^ 
called attention to the interlocking^ of the University with state govern- 
ment agencies. > This action^ in turn » resulted in the creation of officers 
with similar titles on each of the major campuses within the state. 

When the new structure of the University was created ^ the position of 
vice president for Research and Public Services became part of the basic 
structure of the presldent'a administration. This office has rw^ 
llties for interfacing and coordinating all research arid public services , 
particularly relating to needs of state government . The : position is 
currently filled by an associate vice president for Research and Public 
■ Services i^' . ■ ■ * 

> In addition to the Iristltutes, centers and other Mjor organisations 
which have the charge off providing services to state govertmentp many other 
services are provided directly by Individual faculty ; members . These 
contributions by faculty are Mde through service on b^ conmlsslons 
and through various forms of consulting . Also , many technical coimit tees ^ 
on which university faculty are represented In great niM^ers, have been 
created by various agencies of state government to advise on specific areas 
of concern* 
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Pacultv Involvement = ■ \ - '. V = - ..^ - 

A Mjor eeritrlbutlon of th^ Unlvarsity 'ta stat^ government:ls In the 
form of faculty who work with state ai^rtclas and organizations on a leave . 
V of ahaance basis. Over the years, numerqus high level ^goyerMont officials 
have taken leave from the University to aiwe state goverment far spacl^^ 
periods. For example, during the administration of Ooveraor Robert Scott » 
the vice chancellor for public ker^lces at' Worth Carolina State University 
served as Secretary of Administration^ the state budget 

director. Is on leave from the Institute of Government, 



Alternative methods of financing 

Most of the brganlMtions and institutions within the unlvarslty which 

serve state goveriment have some appropriate funds for that pu^ose, gener- , 
ally taiown as "hard" money. The Institute of Goverraient, for example, 

operates with very little soft money, Presently (1975), that organization [f 

has 20 professionals on the faculty and a hard money budget of nearly one : 

million dollars annually for service to state goveriimen^* ^ 

Many of the other institutes which serve state government have a more 

limited hard money bassp deriving substantial support from contracts and ./ 

grants. In some Instances^ state agencies have funds to pay for their ser« -.-^^ 

vices and. In other instances, the institutes and center^ assist In acquir- >; 

Ihg grants from federal agencies or from foundations to assist In servicing ? 
^^ the state govermaent orgahlMtlonS, > ' ' ' ' ' 

. i- . . , . . _ . . . ■ . , ^ , ,. . . . ■ - , ■ . . 

There are a few progrOTis within the University where small grants are * 
made available from the state on an annual basis for developing projects ; 
which usually can attract soft money from outside aources.T^^ 
the Urban Studies progrwi, the Envlrormental Studies progrM and the tfarlne . 
Sclinces group. ' ^ * _ _ 

men contracting with state agencies to carry out various ktads of 
services, the person Initiating the action Is eKpected to get prior approval ■ 
from the originating institution and from the. general administration of 
the University t Many agencies of state govertraent regularly purchase ser- 
vices from the state's institutions of higher education* :[ 



Policies and procedures 

Criteria for service > The basic criteria governing the kinds of ser- 
vices or contracts in which the University can engage were recently identl- 
fled in a document prepared by the University of North Carolina general 
admtnigtratlon. Sponsored Research Within flie UNQg Admlnla tratlve Pro cedures. 
All proposals for sponsored research shouid meet the following criteria. 

Be the type of research appropriate for the University as opposed 
to other research Institutions | 

Be rigorously designed, consistent with traditional standards of 
academic excellence i ji >» 
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Be subject to full dlsclesuire wlch respect to purpose and 
sponsorship; - * 

Be free of restraints with respect to dissemination of results 
eKcept tmder special clrcumstancasapprovad by the President i 

Peralt the University to exercise administrative control and 
responsibility i 

Have a research budget adequate for the proposed works including 
contingencies. 



Overhead policies # The overhead policies of the University are not 
uniform with respect to each institution* However i the general policies 
which govern the mount and use of overhead follow. . ^ 

,1. General administrative cost based: on total current fun 
expenditures that serv^e all missions ^f^ the U 
A time allocation syst^ is developed to estimate the 
equitable portion for organised ^research! • 

2» Departmental administrative coats for organised research are 
salary portions based on accounting recordsv time allo« 
cation studies and the coat of other research services 
provided by the department which cannot be directly 
identified with specific research projects. 

3. Research administrative costs ^ are those Incurred by a 
separate organized entity to mnage' research activities 
relating to professional, technical and fiscal matters 
of grants and contracts^ personnel administration , re^ 
fereelngi-editing and publishing of; research reports^ and 
provision of research services not identifiable with a 
specific research project. 

4. Building and equipment costs are baaed on a flKed use charge, 
or depreciated over an estimated useful life. Space assign^ 
ment and utilization records along with accounting records 
are maintained to allocate use or depreciation cost« 

5 . Plant maintenanco and operations costs are supportable by 
accounting records and by data oh the Intensity of use as 
related to research* / . 

6# Student service costs are apportioned on a classification 
of the population served or based on the amount of student 
employment In the research mission* ^ 

7. Library costs are identified by Isolating the type and 
amount of support provided research*relata4 faculty. 
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c Censulting policies , The general consulting policy of the university 
wms recently elarlf lad as part of a study of sponsored research. The basic 
coAponente follow. 

1* Consulting activities which enhance the faculty aember-s 
value as a teacher or rssearchar and which are related to 
the missions of the University are considered approprla^ 

2« A consulting obligation should be undertaken only If It 
w does not interfere with . f ull; and complete performance of 
the regular duties to which a faculty>m^i>er has been 
assigned » for which he Is receiving compensation from the 
MC, and which la nomally expected of full-tlma faculty 
members* =. ' ■ ^r^-^--.: 

3t Duties which a staff m^berv should reasonably: be expected 
to perform as a public service by virtue of his position 
on the faculty should be carried out without extra com- 
pensation. 

In keeping with the eKerclse of high levels of professional 
Integrity p faculty mrabers undertaking positions as con» 
sultants must In no way compromise the^posltioniof the 
University through their consulting activities* Both the 
fact and the semblance of a conflict of Interest must be 
avoided. • ■ 

If a request for assistance Involves the substantial use 
of the University's labor, facilities or equipments it 
should be performed on a contractual basis .with the 
University* rather than on a consulting basis with an indi^ 
vldual faculty member* ; r 

l^en a faculty member wor^p, in a private, capacity i he should 
make it clear to those who employ him that his work is pri- 
vate and unofficial. The specific arrangements and compen^ 
satlon rates for such consultations should not subject other 
professional persons outside the University to unfair com'^ 
petition* . 

7* The department head or other appropriate person must be 
Informed in advance of accepting a consulting assignment 
as a basis for Improving underatandlng:andcon^ 
and for ayoldiug inappropriate consulting; responsibilities* 
It shall be the responsibility of the chancellors to 
eKerclse the necessary control and supervision 6^ consult- 
ing activities* At the-end of each calendar month t 
faculty member shall Inform his deaup through his depart- 
ment heads of the amount ^of ttoe spent in consulting during 
the previous month* The dean will report to thte chancellor. 
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Overload and released t toe ; There le no general bver load policy 
tfhich relates to all Institutions within the University. Some institutions 
permit tmculzy mmhmtm to earn up to 20 percent of ttieir reguiar unl 
salary from continuing education activities j There are usually no limits 
on outside earnings with respect to research or consulting activities* 
There is a limits however^ %Ath respect to ttae* 

Released ttae of the faculty to perform services is not a matter of 
general policy. In each Instance where released time is heeded to perform 
a specific task^ It is evaluated 6y the appropriate officials of the Uni- 
versity* The basic criterion for approval, is whether the released ttoe 
will contribute to the advancement of the Individual's ability and/or add 
to the ability of the University to carry out its mission* The contribution 
that may be made to society or the state la also given Its proper weight. 

Faculty advancement . There is no standard policy which establishes 
the extent to which outreach activities count toward faculty promotion or 
salary increases. These activities are evaluated on their merits In terms 
of how much they contribute to Improvement in the ability of the faculty 
involved to car^ out their basic responsibilities to the University, 

To the extent that public services are a part of an individual's 
assigned responsibilities , they are considered differently. For eKamplej 
North Carolina State University awards extension professorships. Although 
each m^ber of the faculty is ejected to do scholarly work and publish In 
various Journals in order to be properly evaluated by his peers ^ consider^* 
at ion is also given to the contribution made to society through public 
service. 



Service aisreement^ , Each year ,, numerous service agre^ents and 
contractual arrangements are made between the University and various agenclea 
of the goverranent. Many of these are made with public schools throughout 
the state. There are also many arrangements with the coimnunlty college 
system. 

There are no free services offered by the regular academic departments 
on a sustained basis. Some units such as the Institute of Government, 
however, have been funded by the legislature and, therefore, are equipped 
to provide services without additional funds. This Is also true of such 
organizations as the ARrieultural Extension Service and the Industrial 
EKtenslon Service, . 



General Assessment 



The system of delivery of public services to state government is 
satisfactory In North Carolina, The Institutional structure that exists 
provides continuity in pragraimning to meet most of the continuing needs of 
the state. The North Carolina approach permits the University to respond 
effectively with respect to the ttolng and quality of product. There are 
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mtmerous f aeulty who daslra to respond to state agenela§*' n€eds> and willt 
If the instltutioiial structure exists to use/th^ sMectlyely, The major 
problem Is the Inherent Inflexibility of faculty member's !^o are committed 
full-ttoe to teaching and research In areas that may not !be related to state 
goverment. It Is often difficult for them to breaK.aWy. f^^ short-range 
dMande of state agencies and organlMtlonsV. , . 

The ability to respond to the Immediate needs of state goye^ 
couid be improved througli different funding arrangements* >r^^^ 
certain mount of funds might be allocated to general admlnls 
University to be administered through the Continuing M 
councils* These funds then could, be made available to Indiy^ 
departments within the University %ihich desire to work on specific problems ^ 
of direct interest to state goverment. 

It has been suggested that a special program be created by the Univer- 
sity to serve the continuing needs of the major agencies of state govermnent 
Such a progr^ would provide continuing research relating to the missions 
and goals of these agencies and organisations « Research and tM 
grams would be designed to help develop strategies and^progrdos through ; 
which various agencies could accomplish their objectives #- The University 
would provide appropriate back-up training * drawing upon all disciplines 
and ongoing programs to serve state govertmient, . . 
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SECTION VI~T1MESSEE 



The Setting ^ 

Ti^o aye terns of hlgheg educatloa 

. The>stats of Tannassea has two Bystws of public hlghar education i tha 
Unlvarsity of Tencaasaa SyatM and the State Unlvaraity and Comaunity College 
Systam of Tannaaiae. Kia latter Is sleo fcnoim as tha Stat^^^^^ Ragente 
Syatem. • :vN'::-; v/.- ; - 

The oldast of thasa Is tha University of TamiaasaeT 
as a system In 1968p UT datas from tha foundtog of Blotmt Collega In^^ 
two years bafore Temiessee was ad^ttad as tha alHteenth state in tha^^^^ 

Eatablishad In 1972^ the State Unlvaralty and Com^lty CoUaga SystMi 
Includes sIk senior Initltutiona and 10 comunlty (tw-yaar) collagas« 
Laiislatlon authorizing tha aatahllahnmt of tha four-year unlversltlaa was 
paasad in 1909, and tha first two Institutions opened In 1911* The first 
thraa co^unlty collages ware authorized in 1965 # 

As tha newer of the two syatOTSp tha Board of Regents institutions have 
chosen not to duplicata the public sarvica organization craat ad with the 
University of Teimeaaee^ Inataad|. each ihstltutlon has ast^bllshad its own 
public service mlaslon to taaet the needs which It has Idantlfledp ganarally 
within its local service area » aHcapt for the larger and older institutions 
such as Hraphis State Unlvarsity* 

Particularly notaworthy In tha future Is the public sarvlca potential of 
the cooimunlty collages « With their taclmlcally^orianted acadamlc programs 
and their conmitment to serving comnmlty naads, these two-'year institutions 
ahould bacoma a significant part of public higher education's service mission 
at tha local level in the years ahead* 

Tha r^nainlng dlacusslon focuses primarily on the public service actlv^ 
it las of the University of Tennessee. 



Tha UT System cocmltment 

The University of Tannassaa Is the state university and federal land- 
grant institution* Mora than 47»000 students are enrolled at its priory 
campusas In IbiOKvlllep Chattanooga p Nashville p Martin and Ma^hls* 

Because of Its land^grant designation ^ the university has been coimttted 
to a major public service mission for many years* Its Agricultural iKperl- 
ment Station was established by federal law In 1887 and Its Agricultural 
Extension Sarvlca in 1914. Extension leaders located In each of T0nnea8aa'8 
95 counties help famars solve many of their, problems by translating the 
latest knowledge derived from research into practical terms which can be 
understood and implemented, 
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Mother tMditioiial publlG service component of publle htghar edueation 
Is the system of health-ralated colleges* Since it beca»e a part of the 
university in 1879 and was moved to Memphis in 1911, the UT Center for the 
Utolth Scieneaa has been a vital part of the institution's public service 
efforts Faculty m& students of the Center serve as staff for the City of 
Itophis hospitals and amually provide essential health care for moro thi^n 
260 p 000 madlcal indigents to the midsouth area« 

Non-agricultural public service at the University of Temesgee has ex- 
panded greatly during recent years. During the past 26 has evolved 
from one full'^tlme agency with three staff members to an organisation of more 
than 80 professionals providing assistance to officials of state govertment, 
cities, counties^ mid busjiiesses rad industries » 

Backing up these full**tlme staff menbers and also providing aaslstance 
on an individual basis are the faculty on the University's five primary 
campuses P Collectively, they represent a public service resource tmequaled 
and unduplicated elsewhere in the state « 



Description- of Proeragi 



D efinition and purpose 

The Univarsity of Teimeasaa daf ines public service as one of the three 
primary missions of the univarsity* Excluding those services rendered through 
its agricultural and continuing education programs, public service consists 
of prof asslonally-based activities of faculty, staff and students, such as 

technical and management assistance i 

problem^solvlng applied research conducted at the request and 
for the benefit of a client i 

cultural enrichment for specific audiences via the performing 
arts I 

noncradit job-related training i 

information and data dissemination services; 

demonstration projactp* 

Such activities are undertaken to help gOTernment, business^ Industry, 
professional and commwlty groups i educational Institutions and Individuals 
i:o identify and solve practical problraio or take advantage of opportunities 
l:or improvement* 

This definition excludes i (1) services unrelated to professional exper- 
tise undertaken In a "citizenship" role, such as most church or PTA advisory 
board mMbershlpsi and (2) services to the Unlverfllty of Tennessee which are 
part of norml faculty and staff work* 
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Tha University views public sarvlce as an integral part of its total 
obllgatloti to Tennesese taxpayare. In general terms the purposes of the 
Utxiverslty'a public aewice mlsaion faay be stated as fellows p . 

EKeallence In teaching and In research to develop new taiowledge 
are the primary goals of the University, As auch, teaching and 
research determine what a university is and how it should proceed* 
Public service is also a primary goal and even an 
adjunct to teaching and research In a st:ate«^wlde^ l 
institution j provided its purposes are c^ 
contribute to fulfiltarat of the unl^ 

research mission. The purposes of ptAllc service at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee aret 

1. To use the storehouse of knowledge uniquely ^bedded 
within a university to eerve man and his eriyironment 
by contributing to solutions : of tils Imiedlate problems^ 
and by enhancing his ability to identify and realise 
opportunities* 

2* To enhance the teaching and research missions of the 
University by providing convenient profeBSlonal access 
to and from the community at large; . \. < ■ 

3. To provide professional continuity through a. permanent^., 
institution as appropriately required by the ebb and 
flow of public activities within the COTaunlty at large i 

4* To help provide alternatives for public choicer 

5. To open to professional faculty and staff and .to students 

a range of opportunities to transfer their expertise to the 
public benefit 5 ancf 

6. To Interpret the University to the public through perfoTOance, 

Early development in non*traditlonal service 

In the 1920^ s^ officials of the University and of state goverxmient 
racognlied the benefit which the state could derive from being able to call 
on personnel in the finance department of the institution* As a result of 
this agreemant^ the University designated one public finance professional 
to work with the state and thus established one of the first examples of 
noa-tradltional public service in an institution's history. 

From that beginning similar agreements have been reached to make UT 
personnel available to help the state^ recognising that the University has 
significant academic capability and that the Institution can be only as 
strong as state government. In^^additloni the state and /or the University 
have established several ^^full- time agencies to provide asslitance to specified 
ollent groups. ^ 
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since that first step in tha 1920'ip however, one factor has chaMeterlzed 
thm development of Temiedsee's Boa*agrlaulturEl public service organization. 
Offleiala of state gover^entp Ineluding both the govertior and the state leg- 
islature ^ have recognised tha value of acadenle personnel and have utlliEed 
this technical assiatance resource i^henever poaslble. 



First full*time public service agency 

In 1949 J the Tennessee General Ass^ly created the Municipal Technical 
Advisory Se^nrice (MTAS), the first 'full-ttoe, non-agricultural public service 
agency at the University, OTAS was established at the request of officials 
of cities throughout the state and was designated to work very closely ^th 
the Tennessee Municipal league , the orgMlzatlon representing those officials* 

MTAS has evolved from m agency with only three professionals wheniit 
began to 27 staff mrabers In 1975, During the past yearp Its staff completed 
work on 622 projects^ made 2,107 field visits to cities, responded to 711 
reference questions^ and provided 239 ordinances and 1,548 other materials. 

Assistance Is provided in areas such as finance and accounting, municipal 
l^w, ^gineerlng and public works i law enforcement, personnel administration 
and general municipal matters, 

When the General Assembly created OTAS^ it recognized the need for a 
partttership between state and municipal goverments, through the University, 
to provide these needed services. Consequently, a portion of the MTAS budget 
is paid by the state, with cities also sharing the cost. 



O^ aer program developmonts 

Fourteen years paesod between the creation of MTAS and the establishment 
of the second unlverslty-based public service agency. .During this period, the 
level of assistance requested by the state continued to increase » and the 
University became more Involved in providing help to the state. 

In 1963 j the level of services being provided reached such a point that 
a central offioe was needed at the University to coordinate state requirements 
w.t^h the UT resources. 

To fulfill this role, the General Assembly established the Government- 
Industry-Law Center (OltC) giving it a broad public service mandate covering 
not only assistance to goveiment, but also to business and Industry* 01LC*B 
^ndste was transferred In /i.^J74 to the Institute for Public Service ^ and G1LC| 
which had been a focal point for state service for many years, was abolished. 

Also I In 1963, the Legislature created a third public service uniti the 
Center for Industrial Services (CIS), to provide the asaiatance required by 
QKlstlng businesses and Industries In Tennessee. This past year, CIS completed 
more than iSS2 projects covering a varloty of subjects. 
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In 1966, the Govertior asked the University to establish an agency to 
coordinate training and career development Goursei for employees of state 
^nd loeal govertments. DT responded to the request in 1967 by establishing 
the Center for Govertment Training (CGT). Since that ttoe, more than 37,000 
goverMent CTployees have reeelved approKlmately 1,275 ,000 man*-hours of job- 
related instruQtlon* 

In 1973 the General Assembly ereated the fourth primary public service 
agency, the County Teclmlcal Assistance Service (CTAS)* Responding to a 
request from officials of the state *s counties, the legislators established 
CTAS to provide services to local governments similar to those being provided 
for municipalities by MTAS» CTAS has prwlded assistance on more than 5 ^ 000 
requests In Mess than two years* 

During the smm decade, the University also established three other publi 
service agencies which are either partlaliy or entirely funded by the federal 
government and which have Itolted missions. They aret 

Civil Defense Education Program (CDEP) — ^created.ln 1963 to help 
local officials prepare for nuclear attack t but now concerned with 
emergency preparedness | 

State Agency for Title l. Higher Education Act of 1965— established 
at UT in 1966 at the request of the Governor to administer the 
program which encourages colleges and universities to become more 
Involved in community service^ 

Technical Assistance Center (TAC)-«created In 1970 to help 
stimulate the economic development of the 48 eastern Tennessee 
counties. 

In addition 9 the University created two specialized research and public 
service units to provide much needed help in the two critical areas of 
transportation and energy. These two agencies ares 

Environment Center (EG) — established In 1972 to deal with topics such 
as preservation of the envlrotra^ent t identification of alternate 
sources of energy, and conservation of eHlstlng energy resources | 

Transportation Center (TC) -^created in 1970 with management of the 
Tennessee Department of Transportation highway research program as 
one of Its prtoary functions. 

Both of these centers stimulate interdisciplinary research projects, 
many of which have significant public service applications. 

The Institute of Public Service 



The nine units listed below coi^rlae the University of Tennessee's Instl* 
tute of Public Service I ^ 



Municipal Tachnial Advisory SctvIc© (MCAS) 

Cmntrnw ioT Induscrlal Sarvlca (CIS) . \ _ 

Cmtmt iov Govartimntal Tralnitig , (C6T) . . ^ 

County Teehalcal Asalatanee Se^ice (CTAS) 

Civil Dafenea Eduaatlanal ProgMm (CDEP) 

Tachnlcal Aaalatanca Cantar (TAG) 

State Agency for Title I , 

Environaiental Cantar (EC) 

Tranaportatlon Cantar (TC) J .! 

Individually, thay hava thalr own dlatlnctlva mlsalonsi collactlvaiyj 
thay form under a elngla umbrella a non-agricultural public servlca organi*- 
aatlon which comparaa favorably with those In most states of the nation* 

Organisationally p tha Initltuta for Public Sarvlca Is rasponslbla dl-* 
ractly to tha University's Vlca Frasldant for Public Sarvlqe* Tha Institute 
has four manager a for support services 2 Manager of Information Services ^ 
llanager of Program Development and Evaluation » Business Manager, and Manager 
of Request-for**Servlce Syst^*' 

Coordination with other campuses Is effected between the Vice President 
for Public Service and a public service officer on .each cwpus, currently, the 
chancellor or the academic vice chancellor « Several c^iqpuses and Institute 
units provide for the active involyraent of lay and client groups In advising 
capacities* The faculty, staff and students located In schools, colleges » 
departments, and research and service ^organisations on University of Tennessee 
campuses throughout the state cqmprlsa the.core of eKpertiae^ of the UT public 
service operations * . ■ . ^ 

Major concentrations of these staff are located In two Tennessee cities^ 
Kno^ille and Nashville* In addition ^ staff also are located strategically 
in seven other cities to make the full-^tlme public service Teipurces of the 
University as readily available as possible to the citizens of the state. 

With the support provided by the TJniverslty's faculty 1 who respond to 
more specialized requests for asslstan&ejp the UT Institute for Public Service 
is accomplishing one of Its most Important ob J ectlves*--to return to the 
citizens of the state a dividend on their significant financial investment 
in the institution. 



Examples of service 

To illustrate the comltment to public service of the University's 
leadership, the president served In 1973 as chairman of the Tennessee Tsk 
Modernisation and Reform Commission 1 the former viae president for urban 
and public affairs (now public service) served in 1975 as chairman. of the 
new governor's cabinet selection committee 1 the associate vice president 
for public service served in 1971 as staff director of the Governor's Study 
Comrolttae for BconQmlc Davalopmenti and the executive director of the Insti* 
tuta for public service served In 1974 as the key staff person for a state- 
sponfiored study of local goverfment reorganisation. 
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In addition, the expertise of individual members of the IJT faculty or 
acad^c units is utilized by the state on many occasions. For example, the 
head of the anthropology department at OT at Knoxvllle assists the state 
medical examiner and other state and local law enforcement peraonnel to 
Identify unteiown human bones | a professor at TIT 'a Center for the Health 
Sciences serves as the state pathologist} and TIT Nashville Is providing a 
480-hour advanced emergency medical care program for the State Department 
of Public Health. 

Funding 

The Institute for Public Service and Its various agencies are funded 
by federal grants, appropriations from the State General Fund, and monies 
designated for this purpose from local govermnents' portion of state-shared 
revenues. For example, both CTAS and MTAS receive about 60 percent of their 
budget from county and clty-deslgnated funds. 

Total budget for all IPS operations from al3. sources during FY 76 was 
about $3.2 million, of which approximately 11.9 million Is from state funds, 
$0.8 million from local funds, and $0.5 million from other sources. 
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